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‘‘Unexcelled Service To Agents and To Policyholders Alike’’ 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY Organized 1853 


NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000.00 











AN OPPORTUNITY NOT TO BE WASTED 


THE PRESENT is an opportunity not to be wasted. 
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Whether, as some fear, this country faces another crisis, or 


Whether, as sometimes seems inevitable, the fundamental principles and objects of 
Fire Insurance will always be misunderstood by a certain class of citizens, 
including some of those exercising supervision over the business; 
It will not be amiss for us to renew at this time our faith in those 
sound principles familiar to all, which have made Fire Insurance a 
permanent American institution and the whole world its debtor. 


“THE HOME OF NEW YORK” has had an honored share in the 
development and the growth of Fire Insurance in this country and 
again pledges its wholehearted support to its representatives every- 
where in their efforts to make the business of Fire Insurance continue 
to serve its high purpose. 
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“NO BETTER THAN SOME OTHERS 
BUT AS GOOD AS THE BEST.”’ 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, 
JOHN B. KNOX, 
GEORGE C. LONG, JR., 
FRED. C. GUSTETTER, 


President 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Ass’t Secy. 


GEORGE M. LOVEJOY, Vice-President 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


CASH CAPITAL $3,000,000.00 

Reserve for Outstanding Losses - - 1,083,774.99 

Reserve for Reinsurance - - = -  7,601,014.04 

Reserve for All Other Claims and 
Liabilities 

Net Surplus 

Total Cash Assets 


515,026.50 
7,506,412.32 


$19,706,197.85 








THOMAS C. TEMPLE, Secretary 
HENRY P. WHITMAN, _Ass’t Secy. 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, _Ass’t Secy. 
F. MINOT BLAKE, Ass’t Secy. 





Sire fount 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, 
WM. T. HOWE, 

GEO. M. LOVEJOY, 
JOHN A. COSMUS, 
FRED. W. BOWERS, 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Secretary 

Secretary 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 
CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 5,470,103.65 
Reserve for All Outstanding Claims 935,987.50 
Net.Surplus 2,051,743.86 
Total Assets $9,457,835.01 
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GEO. C. LONG, JR., Secretary 
H.P. WHITMAN, _Ass’t Secretary 
F. MINOT,BLAKE, —_Ass’t Secretary 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, Ass’t Secretary 





FREDERICK W. ARNOLD, President 
GEORGE M. LOVEJOY, _Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL G. HOWE, Secretary 
HENRY P. WHITMAN, _Ass’t Secy. 
EDWARD MILLIGAN, Vice-President 
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Fire € Marine Infurance (mpany 


meer, RI 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$1,625,456.40 
500,000.00 


Net Surplus over All Liabilities - - 494,794.97 








JOHN B. KNOX, Vice-President 
GEORGE C. LONG, JR., — Secretary 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, _Ass’t Secy. 
FRED C. GUSTETTER, = Ass’t Secy. 
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LOCAL AGENTS 
CONVENTION NUMBER 


LOCAL ACENTS MEET 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


CONVENTION HALL, 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17. 
NE of the big questions before the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents is non-agency mutual com- 
petition, which came to the front at 
Thursday morning’s session, when N. S 
Riviere of Pittsburgh spoke on the sub- 
ject of unfair mutual advertising. Mr. 
Riviere, in presenting his cause, said that 
some of the big mutuals had used the 
names of prominent concerns in their 
advertising, some without their consent. 
He called attention to the fact that insur- 
ance men are large patrons of a number 
of these concerns whose names have been 

used. 


THE Liberty Mutual and the American 

Mutual Liability have used large dis- 
play advertisements, especially in the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post,” presenting names of 
policyholders as favoring the mutual plan. 
Furthermore, attacks were made on coop- 
erations writing insurance for profit, and 
also on agents’ commissions. So far, 
these advertisements have dealt largely 
with liability and compensation insurance, 
but they are now being used in connection 
with automobile insurance. It is only a 
matter of time when other classes will be 
involved. 


ME. RIVIERE wrote to the Yale & 

Towne Manufacturing Company, 
which was used by the Liberty Mutual 
in an advertisement, part of which reads 
as follows: 

“This is an invitation extended to con- 
cerns that want to stop paying heavy 
Profits to stockholders on insurance the 
law compels you to provide. An invita- 
tion to you to stop paying agents’ com- 
missions on insurance that does not have 
to be sold you. You can also secure your 
automobile liability insurance without pay- 
ing agents’ commissions. You can buy it 
without paying stockholders’ profits.” 


R. RIVIERE called attention to the 
fact that insurance people were large 
Patrons of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, as Yale locks are used 
on every hand. In his letter to this con- 
cern he asked whether they believed in 
Supporting a movement crying down the 
Profits of stockholders and commissions 
to agents in selling goods. Mr. Riviere 
Teceived a letter from the Yale concern, 
Saying that it was unwilling to have its 
name connected with such advertisemenis. 
The next concern was the Carter’s Ink 
Company, which was featured in an ad- 
Vertisement of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility, in which it was shown how the 


PRESIDENT— 


Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE— 


James L. Case, Norwich, Conn. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER— 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, New York. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS— 


Middle States: John L. Tiernon, Jr., Buffalo, N 


Southeastern States: 


ap 
Lawrence M. Pinckney, Charleston, S. C. 


Southwestern States: Craig Belk, Houston, Texas. 
Middle Western States: Eugene Walsh, Davenport, Ia. 
Mississippi Valley States: James B. Wallace, Kansas City, Mo. 


Rocky Mountain States: 
Pacific Coast: 


D. J. Main, Denver, C 
John C. Coart, Seattle, Wash. 


olo. 


New England States: Warren Shaw, Brockton, Mass. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION— 


E. M. Allen, Helena, Ark. 


CHAIRMAN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMMITTEE— 
Marshall J. Ellis, Columbus, Ga. 


CHAIRMAN ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE— 


Cliff C. Corry, Springfield, O 


CHAIRMAN GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE— 
A. 


G. Chapman, Louisville, Ky. 


CHAIRMAN FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE— 


Alfred Davenport, Boston, Mass. 


CHAIRMAN FINANCE COMMITTEE— 


C. F. Wilson, Denver, Colo. 


CHAIRMAN CONFERENCE COMMITTEE— 


Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, 


N. J. 





Carter’s Ink Company saved $3,562 by 
employing mutual insurance. Insurance 
companies are large patrons of Carter’s 
ink. In this advertisement the statement 
was made that the American Mutual has 
neither stock nor stockholders. No com- 
missions are paid to anyone. Mr. Riviere, 
in taking up this subject with Carter’s Ink 
Company, stated that he assumed that this 
company is conducted with stockholders’ 
profits in view, and that dealers and sales- 
men handling Carter’s ink are entitled to 
make a profit on its sale. 


NOTHER concern whose name was 

used as favoring mutual insurance in 
a public way and attacking profits of stock 
companies was the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Insurance companies are large 
patrons of this concern in replacing plate 
glass that has been broken. Perhaps the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has no 
outlet for its product so important as the 
plate glass insurance companies. 


ME: RIVIERE called attention to the 

fact that insurance companies and 
agencies are purchasers of products whose 
manufacturers are thus being used by 
non-agency mutuals in attacking stock- 
holders’ profits and agents’ commissions. 
He spoke of the Adelphia Hotel in Phila- 


delphia. Insurance men patronize this 
hotel, and yet it is being used in a public 
way as one of the endorsers of the Amer- 
ican Indemnity Owners’ Exchange. 


N most of these cases Mr. Riviere said 

that the officials, when the matter had 
been brought to their attention, saw the 
logic of the arguments of the insurance 
men, and agreed not to allow their names 
to be used in these attacks. Mr. Riviere 
took the position that these concerns could 
place their insurance as they desired, but 
that it was a dangerous policy to allow 
their names to be used in a destructive 
advertising campaign where stockholders’ 
profits and agency commissions were at- 
tacked, especially in this time of great 
unrest. 


Me: RIVIERE said that stock compa- 

nies and agents must advertise the 
merits of stock insurance and show its 
advantages. He has taken up the subject 
with a number of prominent ‘casualty 
companies, and they feel that a campaign 
of institutional advertising would be 
advantageous. He said further that the 
agents must give real service, not service 
by slogan, but downright, sincere service, 
that will make policyholders want to in- 
troduce an agent to others because of his 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 


Convention Hall, 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17. 


ITH the election of Fred J. Cox 
WW: Perth Amboy, N. J., as pres- 

ident of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and James L. 
Case of Norwich, Conn., as chairman 
of the executive committee, the :associ- 
ation was assured of a continuation of 
the same progressive, vigorous policy 
that has dominated its operations dur- 
ing. the last two years under the lead- 
ership of President E. M. Allen. Mr. 
Cox is in close proximity to the New 
York headquarters of the association, 
has been in constant touch with it, has 
watched every move it made ana nas 
been at the right hand of President 
Allen all the time. 

Mr. Cox is intensely interested in the 
insurance business. The revamping of 
the National association and its start 
in the new direction which was defined 
at the Mid-Winter Conference in Chi- 
cago a year and a half ago was due to 
these two leaders. It was a question in 
the minds of some whether their plan 
would succeed or not. It has made a 
great success. These two men, in con- 
junction with Secretary C. S. S. Miller, 
have planted the flag of the National 
association deep in the soil, and it is 
waving triumphantly from sea to sea. 

R. CASE, the new chairman of the 

executive committee, is president 
of the Connecticut association, and is 
much the same type of man as Messrs. 
Allen and Cox. He is a dynamo, hard- 
hitting, forceful, and deeply impressed 
with the seriousness of the National 
association’s mission and the need of 
local agents’ standing solidly together 
in defense of their business against all 
attacks. 

The Louisville convention demon- 
strated the fact that the National asso- 
ciation has assumed large proportions. 
There were over 1,100 in the convention 
hall. The people attending were the 
solid local agents from all sections of 
the country. New England, the South, 
the Pacific Coast, the Southwestern 
States, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
Middle States, were represented by men 
of high character who are earnest in 
their work, who paid their own way 
to the convention and are giving much 
time and thought to the work of the 
organization. 

HE National association has some 

big questions before it, notably in 
shaping up more definitely the relation 
of local agents to casualty companies, 
so far as ownership of expirations is 
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FRED J. COX, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Newly Elected President 


JAMES L. CASE, Norwich, Conn. 
New Chairman of Executive Committee 





concerned. Now that the association 
has decided to publish a cooperating 
list of casualty companies, it will be 
necessary to compile this with care, so 
that no injustice be done. 

Furthermore, the competition of non- 
agency mutuals and reciprocals is of 
growing importance. 

The spread of unrest and the ten- 
dency in some quarters to espouse the 
cause of state insurance will keep the 
association busy safeguarding its 
stronghold. The agents are on record 
with all their force against government 
encroachment on private business. 


Last Day's Session 


OMMISSIONER THOMAS B. 

DONALDSON of Pennsylvania 

was a surprise to many who did 
not know him personally. His address 
was bright and sparkling, full of hu- 
mor, epigrams, wise counsel and elo- 
quence. He said that no business other 
than banking is so open to suspicion as 
insurance. A cleansing process has 
been going on for thirty years and the 
public is becoming better acquainted 
with the business and is having more 
confidence in it. Mr. Donaldson said 
that in investigating a company he did 
not rely so much on the financial state- 
ment as the men behind it. There are 
about 40,000 insurance agents in Penn- 
sylvania, and 4,000 brokers. He said 
that insurance is more on the defensive 
than any other business. “Insurance 
commissioners are nervously human” 
is a sample of his epigrammatic sen- 
tences. 

States and nations, he asserted, are 
not business propositions. They are 
cperated without profit. Any business 
is narrow or cramped if the men in it 
are narrow and cramped, is his view. 


ONE of the most pleasing features 
of the whole convention was the 
presentation of a box of money _con- 
taining something like $250 to Presi- 
dent E. M.-Allen. He was inveigled 
out of the room during Friday morn- 
ing’s session and, with James L. Case 
presiding, the members were asked to 
contribute $1 or less to the fund. Mrs. 
Allen was called to the platform and 
Mr. Case handed the box to her, stat- 
ing that she was to act as the agent. of 
the National Association in purchasing 
a gift for Mr. Allen. Mrs. Allen ex- 
pressed her appreciation of this mani- 
festation of good will. ; 
Mr. Allen, in responding later, said 
that a mistake had been made in mak- 
ing Mrs. Allen the agent as he was 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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LEADING FIGURES AT LOUISVILLE CONVENTION 





E. M. ALLEN, Helena, Ark. 
Retiring President 
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CHAUNCEY S.S. MILLER, New York City 
Secretary 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


HE resolutions adopted by the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents are as follows: 

State Legislative Committees—Ex- 
perience proves that the legislative 
committee of each state association 
ranks high on the list of committees 
in point of importance. It is essential 
that members of proved ability and 
influence be selected to serve on those 
committees in each state, and that 
those chosen for the duty realize, in 
accepting such appointments, that they 
may be called on to sacrifice time and 
effort in the cause if they fairly dis- 
charge the trust consigned to them. 
Therefore, it is 

ESOLVED, That the national as- 

sociation recommends to all state 
associations that they exercise care in 
selecting members to serve on their 
legislative committees; and that they 
impress on the members accepting such 
duties the necessity for realizing that 
the honor is coupled with exacting 
service in properly handling the diffi- 
culties which may fall to them during 
their terms of office. Brokers and con- 
centration of lines. 

ESOLVED, That the executive 

committee of this association be 
instructed to examine into the increas- 
ing number of aggressions against 
agents by brokers, particularly as to 
the concentration of large lines to be 
written directly by certain companies, 
and to report the facts with recom- 
mendations at the next mid-winter 
conference. 

Pledge of Loyalty—The many pro- 
posed political innovations in the laws 
and customs of our country convince 
us that there is a disposition among some 
citizens to harken to the voice of in- 
terested demagogues, and misguided 
intellectuals and theorists, and that the 
present form of republican government, 
as established by our fathers under 
the constitution of United States, is 
in danger of destruction. 

We believe it to be the duty of every 
citizen to give thoughtful considera- 


tion to the ultimate effects of the so- 
cialistic and anti-American doctrines 
now preached, knowing that, if they 
do, they will be swift to end these dis- 
guised attacks upon the personal lib- 
erties of the people. 


HE National Association of Insur- 

ance Agents in convention assembled 
feeling it the duty, at this time, of 
every American citizen to renew and 
strengthen his faith and devotion to 
the republic, as it now exists, and firmly 
to resist all efforts to alter or corrupt 
it, sends greetings to the American 
people and pledges to them its loyal 
and undivided support of true Amer- 
icanism. 

ESOLVED, That the insurance 

agents of the United States repre- 
sented in this convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
have followed with unflagging atten- 
tion and deep concern the daily reports 
issued from the president of the United 
States and have been gratified by the 
steady improvement in his condition 
which each successive report has re- 
vealed, encouraging us to hope for his 
full restoration to health and the re- 
sumption of the duties of his great 
office at an early date. We beg to 
convey to him as the chief magistrate 
of the national assurances of our re- 
spect, loyalty, admiration and esteem. 


RESOLVED, That this association 

stands unequivocally for the car- 
dinal doctrine that the expirations of 
fire and casualty insurance belong to 
the agent who places the business on 
the books of such companies. 

In pursuance of that end, we pledge 
our membership to refrain from solicit- 
ing any expirations given to them by 
companies in violation of the right of 
agents to own and control the expira- 
tion of business placed on the books 
of any such company by a retiring 
agent. 

Agency Qualification — Recognizing 
the importance of adequate agents’ 
qualification laws and understanding 
that there is a cooperative movement 


wuntuitt 


on foot between the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and 
this association, for the procuring of 
uniform laws in all states, we heartily 
endorse this plan, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That we suggest that 

the executive committee cooperate 
in this plan and use every possible 
effort to bring out the most desirable 
results. 


Conference—The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents desires to 
formally record its appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon it and the con- 
fidence reposed in it by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in accredit- 
ing to it a committee, which includes 
the president of the national board, as 
a conference committee to act with a 
similar committee from this organiza- 
tion. 

We feel warranted in expressing the 
belief that there action is the beginning 
of a cooperative undertaking which will 
greatly promote the welfare of all 
American insurances. 


Mutual Competition—The mutual and 
inter-insurer is a menace to our busi- 
ness. The time is at hand for a united 
and aggressive campaign on the part 
of the stock companies and agents 
against the socialistic mutualization of 
insurance, it is, therefore, 

ESOLVED, That this association 

respectfully protest against the 
practice by any stock company of 
granting reinsurance to mutuals or in- 
ter-insurers and we are bound to re- 
gard the continuance of such practice 
as evidence that such stock companies 
fail in fidelity to their own corporate 
class. Further be it 
pppoe tg That the National As- 

sociation of Insurance Agents urges 
the stock companies to institute a cam- 
paign of publicity to the end that this 
common enemy may be combated defi- 
nitely, systematically and in a spirit of 
patriotic determination; and that we 
pledge them our hearty cooperation. 


The place of the next convention 
was left to the executive committee. 
Des Moines developed strong sentt- 
ment that will have its weight. 





October 
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Fred. J. Cox Is Made President 


Officers Elected Thursday Are Given Great Ovation 


ham, N. C., chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, brought before 
the convention Thursday afternoon 
the recommendation of his committee 
that Fred J. Cox be made president of 
the organization, that James L. Case 
become chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and that Chauncey S. S. Miller 
be continued as_ secretary-treasurer. 
The vice-presidents who served last 
year will continue in office, with the 
following exceptions: For the South- 
western States, Lawrence M. Pinck- 
ney, of Charleston, S. C., for the Pa- 
cific Coast, John C. Coart, of Seattle, 
Wash., for the New England States, 
Warren Shaw, of Brockton, Mass. 
Mr. Southgate told the convention 
that his committee had prevailed upon 
E. M. Allen to accept the chairmanship 
of the committee on legislation. For 
many years this position has been ably 
filled by George D. Markham, of St. 
Louis, Mo., former national president, 
who desired to be relieved. 


Than F. SOUTHGATE, of Dur- 


THE delegates gave an enthusiastic 

reception to the report of Mr. South- 
gate’s committee, rising to their feet 
and loudly applauding the names of 
the principal officers selected. In a 
few remarks, characterized by deep 
feeling and by an expression of affec- 
tion for Mr. Alten, the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Cox thanked the delegates 
for the honor which they had confer- 
red upon him. He appreciated, he said, 
their personal loyalty and friendship 
even more than the honor of the posi- 
tion, and believed that their selection 
of him as president was an evidence 
that members of the association would 
reward those who tried to serve them 
with the highest honors which they 
could confer. 


HE was particularly emphatic in his 

declaration that whatever success 
the association had had during the 
past few years came because of the 
very close cooperation among the offi- 
cers of the association, which had 
developed among these men the strong- 
est ties of personal friendship and af- 
fection. His tribute to Mr. Allen was 
most beautiful. Mr. Cox said that he 
had always placed other men before 
himself, and» had frequently allowed 
the credit of many achievements of 
his administration to go to men other 
than himself, when he was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the good things accom- 
plished. It was worth the price of all 
the hard work done by the officers, 
said Mr. Cox, to get the friendship of 
such a man as E. M. Allen. 


N conclusion, Mr. Cox told the con- 

vention that the officers wanted to 
do what they wanted done, and that 
they would always be ready to receive 
and to give careful consideration to 
any suggestions coming from the mem- 
bership. He was sure that his admin- 
istration would be a success if the very 
real fellowship exhibited in the last 
two years among the members was 
continued. 


Me. CASE, who will succeed Mr. 

Cox as chairman of the executive 
committee, was also called to the plat- 
form after his election. He was in po- 
sition to value the difficulty of his new 
position, he said, because he had been 
somewhat closely identified with the 
kind of work which had been done by 
his predecessors. He said that his own 
keynote, and what he hoped would be 
the keynote of all members of the as- 
sociation during the coming adminis- 
tration, was “Loyalty to Cox.” He 


made brief mention of the great in- 
crease in responsibility placed upon 
the national officials, and declared that 
they would all try to meet these new 
responsibilities ably. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN then pre- 

sented to John Townsend, of St. 
Paul, representing the Minnesota As- 
sociation, the membership trophy of 
the national body, which is given to 
the’ state organization making the 
greatest proportionate membership 
gain in the year preceding the conven- 
tion date. The Minnesota association 
in 1918 had a membership of 56, and 
that membership was now 289, or an 
increase of 412 percent. President Al- 
len also made mention of the good 
records made in North Carolina and 
Connecticut in the last year. In North 
Carolina the membership had been in- 
creased 129 percent since 1918, and in 
Connecticut from 163 members in 1918 
to 287 members in 1919. Mr. Town- 
send, in accepting the trophy, which is 
a beautiful, tall silver vase, told the 
delegates that. Minnesota expected to 
perform the difficult task of making the 


largest proportionate ircrease in mem- 
bership for the two succeeding years, 
and thus obtain permanent possession 
of the trophy. Larry ‘Caldwell, secre- 
tary of the Mississippi association, ce- 
clared it was a sure thing for Missis- 
sippi next year. 


t 
EMINISCENCES of his 40 years’ 
experience as an adjuster for one 

company, during which time he had 
handled 500,000 losses for that com- 
pany, were the basis of the splendid 
address given by W. N. Bament, gen- 
eral adjuster for the Home. Mr. Ba- 
ment is a scholar of ability and inter- 
ested his audience greatly by his 
cleverly worded descriptions, and his 
very interesting stories of loss claim 
adjustments. 

He outlined briefly the qualifications 
for the ideal adjuster, telling his stories 
to illustrate how some of the best ad- 
justers that he knew had demonstrated 
such qualities as resourcefulness and 
flexibility, knowing when a settlement 
had really been reached. That the 
companies followed a very liberal pol- 
icy in handling their loss claims was 





T.H.McGregor's Address 


A Notable Feature of Opening Session 


HE National Association of In- 
[surance Agents opened the twen- 

ty-fourth annual meeting in the 
Seelbach Hotel at Louisville Wednes- 
day morning promptly at 10 o’clock, as 
had been announced. President E. M. 
Allen and Fred J. Cox, chairman of 
the executive committee, ran on 
schedule time, not only in starting the 
sessions, but each event on the pro- 
gram. The auditorium was _ scarcely 
big enough to accommodate the large 
number of men and women who at- 
tended. The room was _ beautifully 
decorated with flags and plants, Presi- 
dent Allen and Secretary Miller being 
literally ‘banked with palms. Flora 
Marguerite Bertelle, a local vocalist at 
Louisville, opened the proceedings by 
singing “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Dixie.” 

L. L. D. Chapman, of Toledo, pre- 
sented the organization with a gavel 
formed of bits of native woods from 
the various states in which the agents 
are organized. President Allen, in ac- 
cepting the gavel, said that it was 
symbolic of the fusion of the state 
units in the national body. 


THOMAS C. TIMBERLAKE, who 

has been 52 years a member of the 
Louisville Board, and celebrated his 
75th birthday Friday of this week, was 
presented and introduced by Robert F. 
Vaughan, a Louisville attorney, who 
gave the address of welcome. Mr. 
Vaughan enlisted as a private in the 
war and served with distinction. W. 
D. McLain, vice-president of the South 
Carolina association, responded to the 
address of welcome. 

President Allen gave his annual ad- 
dress and had the attention of every- 
one in the room. He emphasized 
throughout his address the necessity of 
the agents standing together and in 
this way achieving any iust and equi- 
table end which they might desire to 
accomplish. He declared that if the 
organization was not used cautiously 
and conservatively it could become a 
destructive force to the agents them- 
selves. He had just seen the results 









of the work of wild agitators in his 
own section, showing what would re- 
sult from misdirected effort. 


ME. ALLEN found much satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce had 
arranged for an insurance committee 
and said that he could assure the 
agents that they would be represented 
on it. He feels that this will bring the 
local agents into closer relationship 
with the other great business interests 
of the country. He said that the local 
agent should have a standing in his 
community on a par with the banker, 
the lawyer, the great merchant and any 
other leader in American life. : 

He emphasized the importance of 
state organizations selecting the right 
kind of officers. The president and sec- 
retary of the state body should be men 
who will give time to the work and 
will see to it that the membership is 
increased. 


| Pmeres J. COX, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, in his report, 
spoke of the necessity of having a 
power development or endowment 
fund to take care of excess expendi- 
tures. The operating expenses are now 
about $50,000 a year, which is more 
than the regular income. Mr. Cox an- 
nounced that there had been an in- 
crease of 36 percent in membership 
during the year. 

Mr. Cox stated that eventually each 
state should work toward a salaried 
secretary, but until this is reached the 
country should be divided into zones 
and a special agent of the national 
body be placed over each and be hela 
responsible. The National association 
now has two field men at work. 

He called attention to the fight 
against state workmen’s compensation 
laws, saying that the passage of such 
measures, together with compulsory 
health insurance statutes and state au- 
tomobile liability acts would bring the 
whole insurance business rapidly to- 
ward a state basis, and would mean 
the exit of local agents. He said that 


clearly evidenced by the fact that only 
one-fifth of 1 percent of these claims 
ever came to the litigation point, and 
that one-half of these were settled out 
of court. Only one out of every 30,000 
policies issued, said Mr. Bament, ever 
was involved in litigation. Mr. Ba- 
ment’s address appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN announced at 

Thursday’s session, following the 
address of Vice-President Buswell, that 
there were 1,122 people in the room at 
that time, it being the largest number 
in attendance at any session of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. United States Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, who was sched- 
uled to speak Thursday afternoon, 
found that it would be impossible for 
him to leave Washington. 

J. A. Giberson, of Alton, Ill, was 
the first speaker Thursday afternoon, 
he presenting his method of soliciting 
miscellaneous lines. President Allen, in 
commenting on Mr. Giberson’s sched- 
ule of business, said that his office had 
sent out 100 policies, covering tourists’ 
baggage to 100 selected names, stating 
that these policies were sent with the 
thought that their recipients would 
want them. The premium was $5 each, 
and all stuck except four or five. 


"T HE interesting feature of Thursday 

afternoon was the reading of re- 
plies to the question sent out by the 
association to casualty companies, in- 
quiring as to their position on the 
ownership of expirations by the agents. 
The agents are intensely interested in 
the subject and intend to get the cas- 
ualty business on the same basis as 
the fire with respect to ownership of 
expirations. 








the insurance men should cooperate 
with all forces that are aligned’ to op- 
pose governmental operations of pri- 
vate business. 


ONE of the great dangers confront- 

ing the agents is the activity of 
the non-agency mutuals. These com- 
panies are liberal advertisers and are 
spreading their gospel in all directions, 
while the agency companies are doing 
but little. He said that some com- 
panies are taking reinstirance from 
these companies, thus antagonizing 
their own agents. 

Mr. Cox recommended that the as- 
sociation establish a cooperating list 
of casualty companies which will agree 
to the principles of the National Asso- 
ciation on ownership of expirations 
and the respect of resident agency 
laws. He referred to the effort to con- 
centrate large lines of insurance in 
the hands of big brokers, thus depriv- 
ing local agents of their rightful busi- 
ness. The attempt to consolidate the 
oil mill business is an indication of 
this movement. Mr. Cox referred to 
the resident agency law as the “Mon- 
roe doctrine of the National Associa- 
tion.” He regretted that the insurance 
commissioners brought about the ab- 
rogation of the 10 percent war tax, 
saying that there was no complaint 
from the public as to this increase. 
The National Association has asked 
the commissioners to appoint a con- 
ference committee. Mr. Cox said that 
there should be a nation-wide agency 
qualification law. 


FOR eloaguent exposition and close 

reasonirg the convention had a bril- 

liant example in the Tuesdav morning 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Favor Casualty Cooperating List 


HE National Association of Insur- 
T ance Agents went on record at 

the Louisville convention as favoring 
the formation of a cooperating list of 
casualty companies, the same as it has of 
fire companies, in which shall be placed 
the names of those companies that rec- 
ognize the rights of local agents in the 
ownership of expirations. This motion 
was made by S. E. Moisant of Kankakee, 
Ill, The association has most of the fire 
companies on its cooperating list. 

On motion of Fred J. Cox, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., it was decided to have the 
association go on record to the effect that 
no agent shall receive, directly or indi- 
rectly, the expirations from a company 
which have been in the hands of another 
agent. By this resolution, the agents 
themselves go on record that they have 
no right to solicit expirations of another 
agent given to them by a company under 
any circumstances. This holds true in 
case a company is reinsured or put out 
of business. 


OHN MURPHY, of Buffalo, sounded 

the new slogan that agents should put 
their own houses in order by agreeing not 
to take over the expirations ‘of other 
agents. He said a company has the right 
to salvage a bad debt where an agent 
owes: a balance, and is dishonest. He 
declared that the agents simply ask that 
if an honest, straightforward agent leaves 
a company in good faith, his expirations 
should be respected. S. L. Lowry, of 
Tampa, Fla., brought up the action of the 
Fidelity &.Casualty in sending a salaried 
man to his city to solicit his expirations 
after the company and he parted com- 
pany. Mr. Murphy said that the agents 
are not afraid of salaried men endeav- 
oring to hold expirations because the 
agent has the good will of his prospects. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional association will thresh out this 
whole casualty subject and will formu- 
late a platform on which the associa- 
tion will stand with respect to relation- 
ship between casualty companies and 
agents, 


PRESIDENT E. M. Allen, in comment- 

ing on the casualty subject, said that 
there had been a difference of opinion 
as to whether the casualty companies 
were on a different basis with respect to 
their agents than the fire companies. In 
a number of cases the casualty companies 
send out special agents to solicit business 
and train the local agents. The casualty 
companies declare that the agents do not 
actually produce this business and would 
have not had the expirations had it not 
been for the field man. In‘ the second 
place, some of the casualty companies de- 
clare they do not want to go on record 
as to the ownership of expirations be- 
cause, sometimes, they have dead-beat 
agents who do not pay their balances 
and they have to take over their expira- 
tions to protect themselves. Mr. Allen 
said that this number of dishonest agents 
is very small. In the third place, Presi- 
dent Allen stated that some companies 
hesitate to go on record because some 
of the larger companies, or the company 
associations, have not espoused the prin- 
ciple that the expirations belong to the 
agent. He said that the casualty com- 
panies want the agents to think there is 
a difference between fire and casualty 
companies when it comes to ownership 
of expirations. 


P RESIDENT ALLEN said that this 

issue is of the utmost importance to 
the association. The agent must produce 
the casualty business on the same basis 
and in the same way as he does the fire 
business. In other words, he must do 
the work himself, or through his own or- 
ganization, and not rely on company men. 
He must learn the casualty business, must 
study it, and render the same service 
that he does in case of his other lines. 


He must learn not to depend on the spe- 
cial agents to produce business for him. 
If he does allow the company men to do 
his work for him, and the agent does 
but little in getting the business on his 
books, then the companies have the right 
to claim that they have an ownership 
in his business. Agents must, through 
their own efforts, put the business on the 
books, and then stand on their rights. 


OME question came up in the discus- 

sion as to general agents of casualty 
companies and local agents. It was 
stated that some general agents claim that 
they own the business. It was evident 
that the local agents did not agree with 
this principle and went on record as to 
their actual ownership of their expira- 
tions. 

F. V. Bruns of Syracuse, N. Y., be- 
lieves that if the agency organizations of 
companies, that is, those associations of 
agents representing a single company, go 
on record on the expiration rule, the offi- 
cers will sit up and take notice. A. H. 
Robinson of Louisville said that the Louis- 
ville Board has had a rule on its books 
for many years whereby a member de- 
clines to receive the expiration of another 
agent and go after the business. A dele- 
gate from Rochester, N. Y., said that the 
Rochester agents have had such a rule for 
twenty-five years, and it has worked 
admirably. ‘ 


N S. RIVIERE of Pittsburgh recited 

* experience with steam boiler expira- 
tions when the Casualty Company of 
America reinsured its steam boiler busi- 
ness in the Hartford Steam Boiler. The 
Hartford man attempted to go after Mr. 
Riviere’s business and started to dicker 
with him with the idea of compensating 
him, or putting him on a brokerage basis. 
Mr. Riviere stood on his rights that the 
Hartford had no financial interest in his 
expirations, and that he could do with 
them what he chose. 


HE whole casualty subject, so far as 

ownership of expirations is concerned, 
was precipitated by the reading of the 
answers of casualty companies to the in- 
quiry sent out by the National association, 
stating that it was its desire and intention 
to collect for publication in the “Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin” the names of casu- 
alty companies which, endorsing the 
agents’ rights in the expirations, will agree 
to protect the local agent against all in- 
fringement of his rights in the expira- 
tions, and will recognize them as his prop- 
erty. 

A number of companies did not answer, 
some were evasive, and some were definite 
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in their position. The Southern Surety, 
New York Plate Glass, Lion Bonding, 
Zurich, New Amsterdam Casualty, Royal 
Indemnity, New Jersey Plate Glass, Pre- 
ferred Accident, Peerless Casualty and 
Lloyds Plate Glass came out definitely, 
endorsing the principle of the agents own- 
ing the business. The position of the 
larger companies addressed which made 
any comment on the subject is as follows: 


Travelers—Apparently your association 
is committed to a principle which ignores 
the rights of the assured and it must be 
conceded that they have some righis in 
the premises. The practices of the Trav- 
elers and the care which its officers exer- 
cise in safeguarding the interests of 
agents and brokers are too well known 
to require any statements or bulletins. 
—William BroSmith. 


General Accident—-Would suggest that 
you first make a study of the differences 
in the method of field organization as 
between casualty and fire business. When 
you have considered the general agency 
system and are able to do something 
more than merely ask our consent to a 
general proposition we will be glad to 
deal with your inquiries. I am unable to 
pledge my company’s adherence to the 
proposition expressed in Mr. Miller's let- 
ter.—Frederick Richardson. 


National Surety—We have agency con- 
tracts with our agents and there are spe- 
cial provisions therein. With respect to 
the subject matter of your letter, how- 
ever, I will take up the matter with the 
company Officials and you will hear from 
me later.—J. L. Mee, assistant superin- 
tendent agents, 


Fidelity & Deposit—Our company 
writes no casualty business. We are 
confining ourselves to fidelity, surety and 
burglary lines. A company’s position in 
regard to so important a subject cannot 
be very satisfactorily set forth through 
the medium you have chosen. Ina great 
many of our offices we build the busi- 
ness up ourselves and at our own expense 
and, of course, have right to such busi- 
ness should the connection terminate. 
We have always recognized our commis- 
sion agenis where relations have termin- 
ated and in few cases have we ever had 
any difficulty because our agents have 
renewed a great deal of their existing 
business with us even after making new 
connections. A great deal of the surety 
husiness is of course term business and 
cannot be disturbed.—William Hugh Har- 
ris, vice-president. 


Employers’ Liability—The arranzge- 
men.s existing between this corporation 
and our agents is of a private character 
which I am not disposed to divulge for 
public information.—Samuel Appleton. 

Maryland Casualty—This company has 
never published its contract arrange- 
ments with its agents. We consider that 
those arrangements and contracts are of 
the most confidential character. We have 
had no occasion to feel that our agents 
are not satisfied with the treatment they 
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have received at our hands and there is 
nothing to indicate that they have any 
uneasiness as to their future treatment.- 
John T. Stone. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty— 
President Bland considers this question 
solely concerning the contractual rela- 
tions existing between it and its man- 
agers and agents. Therefore, you must 
excuse us from further giving expression 
on this matter.—Charles G. Whyte, super- 
intendent agents. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity—This 
company makes it a rule not to solicit 
the expiration of a retiring agent and 
we sincerely hope we shall never find it 
necessary to do so. On the other hand, 
there have been times in the past when 
the writer was connected with other 
companies where it was found necessary 
to solicit and take care of the business 
of an agent due to the untrustworthiness 
of such agent. In the face of these rec- 
ollections this company would hesitate to 
define its policy respecting this matter 
any more specifically than as above 
stated.—J. C. Lee, assistant secretary. 


Aetna Life and Affillated Companies— 
We are operating on both a general 
agency plan and a branch office plan; 
have comparatively few agency changes 
and nearly every set change is attended 
with some unusual feature that does not 
necessarily attach to other changes. 
While it is true that in many cases the 
business procured and accumulated by a 
local insurance agent is in every essen- 
tial particular the fruits of his labor, 
the facts remain that there are agents 
whose business is very largely placed on 
his books by salaried representatives of 
the company and frequen.ly for one rea- 
son or another comes to the agent be- 
cause he happened to be representing 
some particular company, in addition to 
which the assured should have some say 
as to with whom he wants his business 
placed. I believe that this company has 
never been accused of being unfair in its 
dealings with its agents and the position 
heretofore taken by this company with 
its agents in connection with agency 
changes is sufficiently well recognized 
to make unnecessary our subscribing in 
a definite way to the views outlined in 
your communication.—W. L. Mooney, 
agency secretary. 

Royal Indemnity—From the beginning 
of its operations it has taken the definite 
position that expirations are the prop- 
erty of the agent and not of the com- 
pany. Where we have had occasion to 
transfer our represen‘ation we have 
never given the new agent any informa- 
tion concerning business of our former 
agent.—C. F. Frizzel. 


Globe Indemnity—You now ask us for 
an official statement and I must respect- 
fully decline to make any s‘atement on 
behalf of the company in this respect for 
the reason that while we have very well 
defined views on this matter, and pre- 
sumably will follow those views in the 
future, we do not care to commit our- 
selves officially, preferring to deal with 
each set of circumstances as they arise, 
on their merits, in the hope that we will 
be able to reflect the real equities as 
they may exist. 





Levison Wires Regrets 


President J. B. Levison of the Fire- 
man’s Fund sent a telegram to Manager 
John Marshall to be read to the con- 
vention: He said: “Will you be good 
enough to convey to the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents my sincere 
regret at the fact that I am unable to 
attend the convention. I am doubly 
sorry because I would have greatly ap- 
preciated the opportunity to present In 
person my firm conviction that the 
time has come when there must be es- 
tablished between company executives 
and local agents mutual understanding 
and confidence so that both may work 
in complete accord for the protection of 
underwriting interests. This as I view 
it will in turn lead to a fuller appreci- 
ation on the part of the public of the 
importance and value of fire underwrit- 
ing conservatively conducted under pri 
vate ownership and the part it must In” 
evitably play in the upbuilding of 
American business interests the worl 
over. 
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“‘The discontented man finds no easy chair.””— Benjamin Franklin. 


GREETINGS: 


“THE FRANKLIN FIRE of PHILADEL- 
PHIA” extends hearty greetings to the Agents attending 
the annual convention of The National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Louisville, and cherishes the hops that 
whatever problems may be discussed, whatever action may 
be taken on same, they may keep uppermost in their minds 
the “first principles” of Fire Insurance—those landmarks of 
the business—by which it has been conducted successfully 
in this country and which have made it endure to this day 
in the face of the severest tests imaginable and made it a 
veritable handmaiden of commerce everywhere. 


Inspection is invited of the sub-joined financial statement as indicative of the new strength and the new 
busy policy of “The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia.” 

















Statement, July, 1919 


ae $5,046,316.10 
ee re 1,000,000.00* 
SM Foes hee oR 2,835,817.19 
ee 1,210,498.91* 


*Surplus as regards Policyholders, $2,210,498.91 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Explosion, 
Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 


Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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From a Comm 


HIS assembly is not here by 

chance. Somewhere, somehow, 

sometime, men with a purpose—a 
reputable purpose—garnered ycu in 
from the four points of the compass; 
and someone, somehow put in his good 
time and effort to make this organiza- 
tion a reality. Perhaps you can ap- 
preciate the old adage: “My boy, I’ve 
had scores of troubles in my life, most 
of which never happened.” Imagina- 
tion makes cowards of 99 pereent of 
us, but that same trait, imagination, 
makes of a few of us Edisons, Wrights, 
Marconis, Henry Fords. Our Henry 
has done more to stimulate the manu- 
facture of real automobiles than any 
500 men in America. My hat is off to 
Henry because he is an American who 
gave the world a low-priced article of 
real merit; and he can prove it. If 
Ford had been running a rating bureau 
eames have standardized differen- 
tials. 


N the past eight years of association 

with the insurance department of 
my state I’ve had personal contact 
with hundreds of agents; I’ve corre- 
sponded with hundreds more. You re- 
call the saying: “Do right and fear no 
man; don’t write and fear no woman”? 
My objection to writing letters is the 
fear that they’ll be misunderstood by 
the person addressed. There’s but one 
thing in life worth while—personal 
contact with your fellow men. The 
best asset an insurance commissioner 
can have is the asset of wide personal 
acquaintance. He may go into office 
solely on political qualifications—I am 
told that a few insurance commission- 
ers have been nominated in this coun- 
try for that reason, though I never 
really verified it—but his contact with 
men who make their living from the 
guidance of companies and the pro- 
curing of business will teach him 
much. 

I really know of no state work as 
difficult and technical as that of con- 
ducting an insurance department of 
one of the large states if the commis- 
sioner elects to do his duty. The only 
way to be a successful commissioner 
is to have a capable deputy who will 
be tactful enough to make you believe 
that his knowledge and ideas are 
yours. I haven’t a tactful deputy. My 
deputy is an arbitrary young man who 
joined the department in 1883, who 
absolutely refuses to be bothered by a 
succession of upstart commissioners, 
and who offers his technical advice in 
this gentle, respectful, diplomatic, humble 
manner: “If you try to pull off any- 
thing like that, you’re crazier than 
ever.” The deputy I refer to is a Dan- 
iel Boone of the wilderness of insur- 
ance in this country, who for thirty- 
six years blazed the trails and made 
the clearings while in ‘he employ, and 
some time as commissioner of the 
Pennsylvania department. Legitimate 
and -generous measures for sensible 
control and conduct of all lines of in- 
surance were directly or indirectly 
framed by him and later enacted into 
laws, all for the benefit of you and 
yours, and by letter or in person he 
coped with you these many years and 
at no time did you ever question, nor 
did you have cause to question his in- 
dubitable integrity. I refer to Samuel 
W. McCulloch, of the Pennsylvania 
department. 


NE or two of my ardent friends 

said to me: “Get a press agent 
while vou are commissioner.” I said: 
“Whv?” Said they: “Put yourself in 
print.” I said: “I don’t need to. The 
papers are banging me now.” And 
thev were and are. I mean to convey 
in all seriousness, agonizing as it is to 
confess, that the only real matters of 
interest to the casual reader are the 


issioner 


BY THOMAS B. DONALDSON 


T. B. Donaldson, insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania, has proven him- 
self a live wire, both as a worker and a speaker and his addresses have been 
notable features at several recent insurance conventions. He urged the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of agents with their state departments and paid eloquent 
tribute to the importance of the insurance business. 





things I do not elect to print. For 
instance, an arrest for embezzlement 
of premiums, the lifting of licenses, 
the closing of bankrupt companies, ap- 
prehension for rebating, excuses for a 
10 percent surcharge. There is no 
business in the world, other than bank- 
ing, which is so open to suspicion. 
The whole field of insurance has been 
going through a cleansing process, 
especially for the past thirty years. The 
general public is born with the inher- 
ent belief that standard forms of poli- 
cies are traps for the unwary; nor 
can you convince most citizens, try 
though you may, that save for the 
cupidity of some individuals we'd 
abandon standard policies and adhere 
to standardized morals. There is no 
inhibition in a standard policy but that 
is emanated from a wrongful act of 
someone, usually the exceptional sort. 
Are the standard form provisions 
solely for benefit of the company? 
Certainly not! The whole improve- 
ment of insurance—in which the agents 
have been dominant—has been to pre- 
vent discrimination between the same 
classes of insurants. A cut rate hurts 
somebody. An arson loss militates 
against the honest policyholder; fraud- 
ulent claims for death militate against 
the honest man holding his life policy; 
trumped up injuries mean trenching 
upon rights of those who trump up no 
casualties; and so on through the 
whole gamut. There is no business or 
trade or industry so much on the de- 
fensive, gentlemen. None! But few 
businesses are so restricted by geo- 
graphical limitations. One may travel 
throughout the United States and 
freely sell candy, tobacco, pianos, 
menageries and liver pills, but woe to 
the insurance gentleman who steps 
over the boundary line of your state or 
— who hasn’t his agency creden- 
tials. 


ANY people ask me, “Well, what 
do you think of your job?” I in- 
variably answer: “It is the most inter- 
esting position in the world.” And it 
is. The trail was blazed before I came 
along; and my major work is repolish- 
ing fine gold, yet there is something 
astonishingly new and puzzling every 
day I am in world-wide contact with 
complex records and with existing in- 
stitutions and their history. But, above 
all is the nerve-tingling, educational 
contact with men of flesh and blood. 
I’m not so much concerned with names 
or past deeds but with the men of 
today and what they are. To diagnose 
a company do not bank entirely upon 
its financial statement. Ascertain what 
sort of men are running it. 
Possibly you feel like asking what 
I think about insurance agents, as a 
class? “Well, I’ll say this: “Gentlemen, 
it is up to you.” That may not be 
according to Lindley Murray, but I’m 
sure it is intelligible. Usually the 
resiliency of the English language is 
for purpose of allowing words to con- 
ceal thoughts. It is really up to you! 


WANT to intrude here an axiom 

old as the hills, the basis of much 
litigation, but neither limited by law 
suits nor to countersigning a policy. 
“The act of the agent is the act of the 
company!” It is the dreadnaught of 
slogans in the insurance field. I’ll tell 
you why. 

Early in 1919 my department issued, 
as in 1915, licenses to companies’ 


agents. About how many do you’think 
were issued? Would it astonish you 
to know that 80,000 licenses were is- 
sued, to approximately 36,000 indivi- 
duals? Further, we issued 4,000 licenses 
to brokers. Can you not see that we 
equipped, with enlistment papers, a 
vast army of at least 38,000 who are, 
night and day, making their living 
from insurance, in the main? Truly it 
is an army; a vast, hustling army, of- 
fering as many nationalities as the 
draft laws disclosed. How many pol- 
icyholders ever saw a home office or 
home office officials? I’ve saidethat the 
acts of the agents are the acts of the 
company; and right there your army 
comes into action and it is always the 
zero hour for going over the top. The 
only knowledge that 99 percent of the 
policyholders have of a home office is 
what they see of its agents. 


A TRICKY, frowsy, bad-mannered, 

needing-a-shave industrial solicitor 
will destroy much confidence in Mrs. 
McCarthy when she takes the 40 cents 
of weekly premium money from the 
teapot; and so will a loud-mouthed, 
full-of-statistics broker who tells an 
otherwise sane client: “Say, I’ll cover 
your stock at 20 cents off Board rates. 
Don’t throw your money away on that 
North British Company. They’re rob- 
bers. We’ve got a nice little cut rate 
fire company.” And Agent Jiggers, 
who costs his butcher and baker and 
electric light maker $30 worth of shoe 
leather in a chase after moneys due 
them, won’t inspire reverence for home 
offices in his neighborhood, if he’s 
known as “Another one of those in- 
surance sharks;” and his insurance 
commissioner is apt to receive letters 
from excitable persons saying that 
they hold policies in such-and-such a 
company represented by a man-near- 
here-named-Jiggers and please, sir, has 
his company any money or did it ever 
have any before Jiggers became its 
agent? Gentlemen, you are more on 
the defensive than salesmen in any 
other business. All the millions in- 
vested, the long struggle of years, all 
your knowledge and labor and your 
eloquence and the science of insurance 
itself seem to fall hopeless at times 
before the vindictive silence of public 
suspicion. It isn’t fair and I know it 
as well as you. The result is a de- 
mand on each of you for more arduous 
work and sincere work. You are ina 
difficult vocation. You have my sym- 
pathy passively, and my plaudits posi- 
tively. You agents will wrangle with 
your departments, but, as is well said, 
“Tf you suffer, thank God, for it is 
sure proof that you are alive.” 


] NSURANCE commissioners are 

nervously human; we know our fail- 
ings and limitations and are apt to 
know more about yours than you think 
we do. As a part of state executive 
activities, insurance departments are 
mainly to control, not to create, for 
states and nations are not business 
propositions. By their very nature 
they cannot be. Competition is absent. 
There is no such thing as money mak- 
ing by or for a state or nation. I plead 
for personal contact with you. When 
your trials and tribulations overtake 
you, I pray do not blame all upon your 
department—or mine. Seek audience 
with your department. Make it your 
father confessor but plead briefly—for 
state department officials are not sup- 


- activities 


's Viewpoint 


posed to work after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The only time commission. 
ers find to do the actual work—if they 
do it—is in the evenings, after you have 
laid bare the skeletons in your closets 
for burial or re-assembling. It is im- 
possible for any commissioner to sat- 
isfy all of you, though most of us try 
our best. Much must be endured; and 
—as Shakespeare said—if it can’t be 
cured, see that it is insured. Mistakes 
and grievances must be forgotten and 
condoned. The men worth while in 
life are those willing tc acknowledge 
they are wrong. I’m often wrong—at 
least I’m told so. If we'd honestly 
confess our errors we’d live freer from 
the abasements resulting from excuses 
and apologies and evasions. 


I NEVER heard of many who be- 

came rich in the insurance business. 
This is, in my opinion, a fair tribute 
to insurance men, because a “real fel- 
low” seldom becomes rich. A man 
cannot be a good citizen when solely 
bent on money grabbing. Further, I’m 
quite sure that the vast majority of 
people would be sad failures if they 
adhered rigidly to night-and-day work 
in their chosen vocations of insurance 
or other lines. The complexities of 
the world are for our benefit; and it 
is best for all of us to glide down 
strange channels of activity on a 
mental joy ride, searching out high- 
ways and waterways infinitely remote 
from insurance, for it will offer the 
rarest mental delectation and educa- 
tion for you men of the insurance field. 

Any business is narrow and cramped 
if you are narrow! Fundamentally, in- 
surance is a broad game and yonur sal- 
vation is to maintain it so; for in its 
amplitudes you can span wider fields 
and associations. Breadth is the sal- 
vation of business and the nation. Per- 
functory scanning of a risk, the coun- 
tersigning of a policy, the billing ofa 
premium—these are but incidents. In- 
surance is vastly more encompassing 
than that. It is an integral part of vast 
which are legitimate. It 
sparkles with initiative and with full 
opportunity for use of common sense 
and imagination. It is a livelihood for 
a good citizen; and that is what you 
and I hope to be, and aim to be. 





To Confer with Commissioners 


The new president will appoint 4 
conference committee to meet with a 
similar committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners Convention. The com- 
missioners recognized the National as- 
sociation for the first time this year by 
sending a committee consisting of T. 
B. Donaldson of Pennsylvania, 
Thomas of Kentucky and Joseph But- 
ton of Virginia. In addition Commis- 
sioner Arrington of Tennessee was 
present. 

O. B. Ryon, general Counsel of the 
National Board, arrived at the conven- 
tion Thursday afternoon. 


“Insurance Field” Entertainment 


The “Insurance Field” provided ao 
elaborate entertainment Wednesday 
evening. The auditorium was crowde 
with men and women. Adolph Reut- 
linger, well known Louisville agent 
acted as master of ceremonies, and was 
a star in that line. The program con 
sisted of vocal and instrumental musi 
and monologues. The events were I 
terrupted now and then by bulletins 
issued by the “Piney Woods Clarion. 
At the close of the regular program, 
dancing followed. Refreshments % 
various kinds were served. The entire 
evening was most enjoyable. 
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Use and Occupancy 
Insurance 


ee | HIS Company was among the first 


Se] to write this class in a large way 
and has accumulated a valuable ex- 
perience which is at the service of 


agents and brokers everywhere. 
We shall be glad to deal promptly 





Sealed with the Approval ith lj daca .. 
of the American People. with general inquiries or specific ques- 


tions arising in actual practice. 


If a special form is needed to cover an 
unusual contingency we can help 
draft it. 


Meanwhile we shall be pleased to con- 
sider offerings by letter or wire and 
we write liberal lines. 
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Appraisals and 


OW agents can get more and bet- 
ter business was explained by 
Fred M. Lloyd, president of the 

Lloyd-Thomas Company of Chicago, 
appraisal engineers, in his address on 
“Appraisals and More and Better 
Business for Agents” at the Friday 
morning session. Mr. Lloyd in open- 
ing his address, said that he know two 
factors had operated to prevent insur- 
ance agents from recommending ap- 
praisals freely. One of these was in- 
difference and another was the fear of 
some agents that the appraisal com- 
pany might use its standing with the 
property owner after an appraisal was 
made to shunt the agent’s business into 
the hands of some other agency on the 
plea of lower rate possibilities. Then 
some agents had been doubtful whether 
they would really profit by having an 
appraisal made. 


R. LLOYD has been in the ap- 

praisal business for twenty years 
and in that time has handled thousands 
of property valuations. From this ex- 
perience he had learned, he said, to 
stick carefully at all times to nothing 
but facts, and that he would follow 
this rule in the heart to heart talk that 
he wished the agents to hear. There 
could be no doubt, he maintained, that 
agents had overlooked a golden op- 
portunity for increasing their business 
by their failure to promote the mak- 
ing of property valuations, for where 
appraisals are made, in a majority of 
cases the companies and their agents 
have profited more than the appraisal 
companies themselves. 


N spite of the fact that the appraisal 

business of this country is about 35 
years old, at least 75 percent of all the 
special hazard risks in this country 
have not been carefully valued, and 
this is true of 90 percent of all the pre- 
ferred risks. The field has scarcely 
been touched and by placing before the 
property owner the cold facts and fig- 
ures about the values under his care 
an agent, could, he predicted, increase 
his business greatly in these risks with- 
out hurting anybody, but in fact bene- 
fiting the property owner, the agent 
and the insurance company. He could 
speak with absolute unselfishness 
about the appraisal of preferred risks 
because his company did appraise such 
plants, but there were other appraisal 

Mr. Lloyd told the agents that he 
recognized that one of the chief ob- 
jections to an appraisal at the present 
time was the business man’s argument 
that he was waiting for a return of 
normal values; that normal values are 
like the hippopotamus which the rural 
visitor saw at the zoo—“There ain’t 
no such animal”’—was Mr. Lloyd’s 
statement. If a business man is wait- 
ing today for the return of prewar val- 
ues, he will wait for a long, long time, 
probably forever, and the significant 
thing for the business man to remem- 
ber is that fires do not wait for “return 
of normal values.” 


HERE are the benefits to the prop- 

erty owner who has an appraisal 
made: He can put better and more 
actual information in the hands of his 
accountants. He can have real cost 
finding information, and get a profit 
on some of his goods, where, at the 
present time, he may be sustaining a 
loss. He can make more accurate re- 
turn to the United States government 
for taxation, resulting many times in 
substantial benefits to himself, and all 
this can be done largely at the expense 
of the federal government, which will 
permit the deduction of from 40 to 80 
percent of the cost of an appraisal in 
the deductible expense column of tax 
returns. That is why appraisals are 
cheaper today than ever before. From 


the standpoint of insurance, the bene- 
fit comes to the property owner, the: 
insurance companies and the agents. 


WHAT happens from the insurance 

viewpoint when an appraisal has 
been made? First, the property owner, 
knowing his values, can really safe- 
guard himself against excessive loss by 
fire, and this can be done only when a 
good appraisal has been made. Second, 
he can get a more prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of his fire loss, 
should one occur, because it will be 
easy to produce his proof of loss state- 
ment. From the viewpoint of the com- 
pany and the agent, an appraisal of a 
plant enables them to establish a 
more nearly correct average rate. It 
resulted in 90 cases out of every 100 
in increased business for both. It 
served as a guarantee of low moral haz- 
ard in the property because no man 
who expects to place a fraudulent 
claim of loss with an insurance com- 
pany will give anybody outside his 


Better Business 


plant the opportunity beforehand to 
know item by item exactly what he has 
on the premises. And finally, it would 
help to strengthen the position of the 
stock companies by inducing more 


satisfactory settlements, particularly 
under the coinsurance clause, and un- 
satisfactory settlements, said Mr. 


Lloyd, were the cause of more loss of 
— to the mutuals than anything 
else. 

As to the effect of an appraisal upon 
the moral hazard, he had never known 
an instance in his twenty years of ex- 
perience where a fraudulent claim of 
loss had been entered where an ap- 
praisal had been made first. Particu- 
larly when carrying insurance under 
the coinsurance plan, the property 
owner is likely to be very. much disap- 
pointed when, at the time of loss set- 
tlement after a fire, he finds himself 
liable for a much larger share of the 
loss than he had expected. When a 
man had an appraisal made and was 
carrying his insurance under the coin- 
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Program for Prevention 
Of Fires Offered at Friday's Session 


cuse, N. Y., chairman of the Fire 
Prevention Committee, at Friday 
morning’s session, outlined the fire pre- 
vention program tor the National asso- 
ciation for the coming year as follows: 

1. A very close cooperation between 
the Fire Prevention Committee of this 
association and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the National Fire 
Protection Association and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

2. Each member of the National 
Fire Prevention Committee of this As- 
sociation to have definite charge of the 
following activities for an assigned 
number of states, state assignments to 
be made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee; (A) each state association to 
immediately organize a fire and acci- 
dent prevention committee; (B) each 
state chairman to become a member of 
the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation and the National Safety Council 
at the State Association’s expense; (C) 
state committees to furnish individual 
members of their state associations 
with educational literature, especially 
copies of the pamphlet “safeguarding 
the Home Against Fire;” (D) state 
committees to make effort to secure 
tee adoption of individual liability or- 
dinances and other protective ordi- 
nances in each community; (E) state 
committees to organize fire and acci- 
dent prevention committees 
local board or club. 


3. Local fire and accident commit- 
tees to endeavor to become actively in- 
terested in every fire and accident pre- 
vention activity in their communities; 
(A) local committees to urge public 
demonstrations of fire and accident pre- 
vention methods, improve local fire 
nghting facilities, improve safety and 
sanitary cunditions in homes and fac- 
turies, promote constructive publicitv 
by news stores, induce cooperative ad- 
vertising, require agents to use a pre- 
scribed form of report to the fire chief 
of the community showing every defec- 
tive condition revealed by agent or 
company inspection. 

4. Local Association and club chair- 
men to make periodic reports to state 
chairmen who are required to report 
quarterly to the national chairman 
sending to him all newspaper and other 
publicity, individual and collective ad- 
vertising and all other data bearing 
upon the local insurance agents activ- 


F cise, N.Y V. BRUNS of Syra- 


in each . 


ities 1n the cause of accident and fire 
prevention. 


Me. BRUNS made a vigorous appeal 

to the agents to read and study 
carefully the program which his com- 
mittee has outlined. He said that the 
subject of fire prevention positively 
could not be shelved by the local 
agents and that it should be a dominat- 
ing factor in all of their agency work. 
He said: 

“We want to put a real program of 
fire prevention before the agents and 
see it carried through, so that no man 
can say the agent is not a civic force 
of value to his community in a field 
which he is particularly competent. 

That the insurance men should be 
the principal influence in promoting 
safety for life and property through 
the local chambers of commerce auu 
ether organizations was surely appar- 
ent to all, he said. Cooperative adver- 
tising by agents resulting in page ads 
in local newspapers dealing only with 
fire safety information and signed by 
the insurance men of the community 
would be one way to prove that they 
were really constructionists. Every 
local board should have a special card 
upon which the agents should report. to 
the state and local officials any fire 
hazard. This is the plan already used 
by a numper of local boards over the 
country. 

Mr. Bruns praised highly the efforts 
of the members of his committee, and 
said that the results of their work were 
not clearly apparent, so that few of the 
association members had probably real- 
ized what things had really been accom- 
plished. Mr. Bruns will retire from the 
chairmanship of the committee this 
year, and it is expected that Alfred 
Davenport of Boston will be his suc- 
cessor. 


SHORT description of his agency 

bookkeeping system was given to 
the convention by W. S. Hart of Col- 
umbus, Ga. Mr. Hart’s chief point was 
that by a system of loose leaf carbon 
copies a number of beokkeeping opera- 
tions could be accomplished with a 
single writing of the essential facts 
about a policy. His plan is to make 


out the bill, the ledger sheet, the index 
and expiration cards, all at one time. 
Some of the sheets are printed in dif- 
inks so that they are 
One advantage 


ferent color 
readily distinguished. 





surance clause, his conscience would 
not permit him to fail to live up to its 
terms, and in settlements of losses an 
appraisal served to bring better rela- 
tions between the parties at the time 
of loss settlement, not only in the 
event of fire loss, but also in the set- 
tlement of burglary, theft and wind 
storm claims. 


GETTING a property owner to have 

an appraisal made was one way to 
greatly increase an insurance agent's 
business without taking any business 
away from another agent, but result- 
ing, in many cases, in an increase, not 
only for himself, but for other agents 
in the community. It is easy to see 
how appraisals result in more business 
and Mr. Lloyd said he believed he had 
made it clear to the agents, in his re- 
marks explained above, why this was 
also better business. In all his expe- 
rience, he had never known a case 
where an insurance agent was damaged 
by the making of an appraisal. 

As an easy way for any agent to in- 
crease his lines on a plant from 25 to 
75 percent, particularly on the special 
hazard lines, Mr. Lloyd said, it was 
only necessary to call in the agents of 
an appraisal company, and if the prop- 
erty owner was at all interested, the 
appraisal company would do the rest 
and there would be no expense to the 
agent. 





State Executives Confer 


The state association presidents and 
secretaries held a meeting Friday noon 


‘to consider their special problems and 


their relation to the work of the na- 
tional organization. It was resolved 
that the secretary of the National asso- 
ciation should be directed to send to 
each state executive a complete list of 
all of the state presidents in the coan- 
try. It is then expected that every 
state. executive shall interchange in- 
formation and bulletins with the same 
officials in the other states. 

It was also determined at this meet- 
ing that so far as it could be done, 
adjoining states will arrange to hold 
their state conventions on consecutive 
dates. so that it may be easier for the 
National officials to attend the meetings 
and give better service to the agent. 
It is also expected that such a plan 
will enable the National association to 
send some of the best talent from all 
parts of the country on trips of edu- 
cational valae to state convention at- 
tendants by bringing to them demon- 
strations of better salesmanship 
methods. 





oi this plan is that as long as the books 
are in balance the agent knows that 
his expiration card has been made out 
and there will be no danger of over- 
looking the expiration when it is due 
for renewal. ing 

The carbon copy of the bill is piaced 
in the customers’ ledger and kept im 
this ledger until the account is paid or 
partly. paid. When the remittance 
comes in, it with the customers’ ledger 
is placed in the cash drawer. If the 
account is fully paid the sheet is placed 
in a separate ledger, but if the ac- 
count is only partly paid the sheet '8 
placed back in the customers’ ledgef 
for further attention. His agency uses 
the National Association’s original 
company report form in duplicate, with 
special noles punched at the top for a 
binder. The ‘report is added to fre- 
quently during the month so that at 
the end of the month it is only neces: 
sary to make the footings and attac 
tue remittance. In this way the report 
reaches the company within the first 
two or three days of the month. 
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Inter-State Automobile 


Insurance Company 
Rock Raptias, Iowa 





Paid-Up Capital a. . . - $200,000 
Gross Assets October 1, 1919, over - ‘ 650,000 





Continues its phenomenal growth because it gives the 
desired service to agents and policyholders on the most 
attractive term plan in the field. 


Pn Te a 


The fastest growing automobile company in the United 
States. 


i Fl 2 


The Inter-State Liability Insurance Company under the 
same management is now being organized with paid-up 


capital of $200,000.00 and cash surplus of $100,000.00. 
tii Cl 


This will be a real business getting combination upholding 
the proven high standard of Inter-State business policies. 





Home Office: Rock Rapids, Iowa 


N. Hampe, Pres. E. A. Tonne, Secy. 
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Service 


HE keynote of this meeting is 
[service's the slogan, “Pull for 

America”! Well, what do we mean 
by service and how can we best pull 
tor America? My own idea is that the 
best service you can possibly render is 
to preserve intact; to improve and per- 
fect the great American local agency 
system. 

I am not going to discuss all the 
sores and headaches of the business 
with you. It doesn’t do any good. 
Let’s treat the causes, not the symp- 
toms of things. 

Take brokers and brokerages: It is 
said—whether correctly or not—that 
ten brokerage firms are handling nearly 
kalf the fire and marine premiums of 
the United States. Say it is only one- 
third of the total premiums; even then 
it is bound to come home to every 
agent here as a loss of income. But 
what is the broker? As far as the risk 
and writing it and getting the pre- 
miums are concerned he is merely a 
big agent. There are some superficial 
legal distinctions that cut no ice. He 





YOUNG E, ALLISON, Louisville, Ky. 
Editor “Insurance Field” 


is just another underwriter’s agency 
under a different name, only he oper- 
ates for every company that will ac- 
cept business and not for one or two. 
When all is said and done the broker 
is merely an agent with a high pow- 
ered machine who gets to the big 
grapes first. 


How have these ten brokerage 
firms managed to absorb one-third 
of the insurance premiums? Is it pos- 
sible for 60,000 or 75,000 agents with- 
out close and efficient organization to 
maintain successful competition against 
the compact and powerful ten? Scat- 
tered members can not without perfect 
organization expect to move with the 
celerity and instant concentration 
which a compact body is prepared to 
employ. By the time agents are get- 
ting ready the broker has delivered 
the policy. Agents occupy towards 
scattered trust or related properties 
calling for big covers and few policies 
the same attitude that a small company 
with a $5,000 or $10.000 gross line does 
towards the big company with auto- 
matic reinsurance facilities when a 
gross line of half a million is offered. 
Take the case of these great cotton 
seed oil properties in the South re- 
cently absorbed by brokers—how are 
the agents going to proceed to meet, 
not that loss alone and the many that 
preceded it, but the more that may 
follow? Are you going to meet it with 
protest and law? That may delay it 
awhile, but it will only be delay. There 





BY YOUNG 


never was a statutory law enacted that 
would prevent water from running 
down hill or stand long in the way of 
the old natural law of supply and de- 
mand. 


THERE used to be an idea that the 

broker was a personal favorite of 
the big corporation head who got the 
business by social attentions, high liv- 
ing and personal pull—who shared his 
commissions if necessary with his 
clients. It is no longer true if it ever 
was. Big brokerage businesses are 
built up and maintained, as are big 
agency businesses, by solid and specific 
service rendered. Those brokers are 
most successful who, with the machin- 
ery of construction and of engineering 
experts, remove or minimize danger- 
ous hazards, who, by expert and care- 
ful study of the problems besetting 
property owners and insurance com- 
panies alike, simplify and reduce them, 
taking great detailed troubles off the 
hands of both and offering clear-cut 
remedies and improvements instead. 
They undertake to hand in results, not 
recommendations. They are standard- 
izing to the very limit because stan- 
dardization is the demand of the times 
and the world. You may therefore 
safely assume that the ‘brokers have 
rendered service—or the prospect of 


E. ALLISON 


agents of this country—forming in 
themselves a most irresistible and far- 
reaching body of business solicitors, 
comprising among them men of the 
highest ability and force—why 
shouldn’t they get together through 
this Association and organize the ex- 
pert machinery necessary to deal with 
the larger and related risks, rendering 
the same service that the brokers ren- 
der? It looks big, but this is the day 
of big business. If it is not too big 
for ten brokerage firms, why should 
it be too big for you? Can the agents 
with 60,000 or 75,000 overheads expect 
to compete with ten overheads? Why 
not construct one overhead and out- 
compete the ten? Why shouldn’t this 
National Association set up a commit- 
tee that will look to the future of the 
vast business you have built up? Why 
not set up the best committee you can 
create to investigate what is necessary 
to be done and devise the way to do 
it? With two-thirds of the premiums 
still in your control are they not worth 
fighting for along lines of the highest 
service to the whole business public 
and to the companies, instead of along 
mere lines of negation? 


[Tt will require money to make such 
an organization. Everything requires 
money these days. Can not the 60,000 





Young E. Allison is editor of the “Insurance Field,’ Louisville, Ky. His 
subject was “Service and Salvation,’ and he emphasized most strongly that the 
only salvation of the American agency system lies in the giving by agents of 
service superior to that which can be rendered elsewhere. 





service—to get control of the great 
cotton oil stock lines. Seventy-five 
millions of insurance does not change 
hands merely for a whim. 


N ©w. then, if it was service that got 

the line what can local agents do 
to get it back? Your business is serv- 
ice; your hope is salvation. If you do 
not furnish the service how can you 
hope for the salvation? Is it service to 
the man who pays the premiums to 
stand in the way of his getting his in- 
surance protection with less trouble 
and more celerity? Is it service to 
stand in the way of any development 
of the insurance business that makes 
for the standardization and improve- 
ment of risks and, therefore, for the 
elimination of hazards and the reduc- 
tion of losses and rates? As far as this 
struggle has gone the chief reliance to 
break down this great brokerage deal 
in oil properties seems to be the en- 
forcement of the resident agents law 
and the laws regulating taxation of 
premiums. You may ask yourselves 
how you are going to gain the support 
of business men for sound insurance 
measures if you are forced into the 
position of antagonizing them in order 
to protect your commissions instead 
of their property; or of antagonizing 
them that the state may collect its 
taxes one way instead of another? You 
may ask yourselves whether the in- 
surance business is conducted to ren- 
der service to the business public or 
for the benefit of agents and the tax 
collector. When you get to the bottom 
of that question and betore you get 
the answer you might possibly have 
to stare government insurance in the 
face. 


] S it not a better remedy to offer bet- 
ter service? Can not this National 
Association organize for its members 
central machinery that will do for you 
what the brokers do for themselves? 
In wnion there is strength. Why 


shouldn’t the 60,000 or 75,000 local 


agents command as much money as a 
few brokers? Can they not exert more 
influence? I think they can command 
the support of the companies engaged 
in the business. There are companies 
now that are helping their agents by 
the very means suggested. They 
maintain a staff of experts and send 
them, when desired, to help hold the 
large risks. Many of the leading local 
agencies of the country maintain their 
own engineering and expert staffs and 
do hold their business—yes, and add 
to it every day. Why can this not be 
organized on a national scale for the 
benefit of the members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents? If 
it can not be done it seems inevitable 
that local agents will in time retain 
only the locally-owned and small risks, 
while the brokers with their superior 
machinery will control the large trust 
and related properties. Indeed you 
will never be able to get these scat- 
tered properties back from the brokers 
until you can deal with their owners 
through one responsible head repre- 
senting all the agents and all the com- 
panies, as the brokers do. 


You must not lose sight of the fact, 

so very important to the American 
agency system and to your association, 
that exactly the same service from 
agents is better service to insurance 
companies than when it comes from 
brokers. The broker represents the 
insuree and not the company, and 
when a division arises he must side 
with the client he represcnts. In case 
of disagreement about contract in the 
unavoidable insurance triangle of com- 
pany, middle man, and the insured, the 
company has the small end of the 
chance, if the middle man’s interests 
are vested with the insured. 

So I make the prediction that in any- 
thing like an even break between the 
agent and the broker, the companies 
will favor the agent. They have got 
to do so. It is inalienable from the 
American way of doing business. 


Can Save Agency System 


Whenever the brokerage system takes 
the place of the American Agency 
System you will find a tremendous 
falling off in the amount insured, and 
in premiums collected and an imme- 
diate slowing up in the swift processes 
of collection and distribution that 
have made American fire insurance the 
handmaid of the quickest and greatest 
commerce and general business circu- 
lation in the world. Foreign compan- 
ies recognize this and wili stand with 
our own great companies to uphold 
and maintain the American agency 
system. Catch a foreign company 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs! 


UT it is up to the agents—rather it 

is up to this great National Asso- 
ciation of agents—to devise the means 
of holding the business you have built 
up. Agency work is your work. It is 
for you to hold it against those who 
would do it better than you—by doing 
it better than they can. I[t is for you 








T. B. DONALDSON, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Insurance Commissioner 


to fashion a machine so thoroughly 
organized that it does all che work, not 
part of it. You must be sure that you 
present to the companies and to your 
customers every time a hetter propo- 
sition than the brokers do. 

For these reasons why not erect the 
ablest and strongest special commit- 
tee you can put together to investigate 
the whole matter and get down to 
business? Keep down the brokerage 
system by close national agency co- 
operation. 


Hard to Hear Speakers 


It is evident in a great convention 
like the National Association is now 
putting on that more attention will have 
to be given to the vocal capacity of 
the speakers. In numerous instances, 
speakers could not be heard at the rear 
of the room, and in some cases, but 
a few rows back encompassed the range 
of delivery. The room was sultry and 
after a listener had sat for a while and 
could hear nothing, he became restless 
and left. This is a feature the program 
makers will have to study. ; 

The temperature and humidity in the 
auditorium the first day made conven- 
tion attending more or less oppressive. 
To add to the gayety, it was found that 
the heat was turned on in the radiators 
at full tilt and seemingly could not be 
turned off, which caused Secretary Mil- 
ler to retire from the room on severa 
occasions and gasp for air. 
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It Belongs to You 


2 


mene HAT ‘the business belongs to the local agent who 

YEN, worked it up’’ is a principle first enunciated by the 
founder of this institution. That principle has been an 
article in our business creed for more than fifty years, 






Another principle equally old in our practice is that we shall 
write no business in the territory of a local agent except 
through that local agent. 


To appoint an agent and thereafter leave him entirely to his 
own resources or to fail to protect his territory would be unfair 
both to him and to ourselves. By helping him in every 
practicable way we work to the end of mutual advantage. 


Our SPECIAL RISK DEPARTMENT 1s a service bureau 
fully equipped to render valuable aid to agents in all details 
of insurance engineering and fire protection work. We 
have trained engineers in every field whose services are at 
agents’ command. 


‘Our BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT is a connecting link 
between agents and New York brokers. Business thus 
secured is invariably sent to local agents to write if they 
approve—and only if they approve. Many mutually valu- 
able business connections have been arranged through this 
medium. 


If you would like to know more about what our service and 
protection mean to agents, write to us and we will tell you. 


New York UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


A General Agency Office More Than Half a Century Old 
Operating Throughout the United States and Canada 


100 William St., New York 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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NORTH AMERICA 


A Stock Company PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Founded 1792 





OCAL AGENTS have an oppor- 
tunity to add to their income by 
writing strike, explosion and riot insur- 
ance during these troubled days and in 
addition contribute to the well being of 
the property owners of their community 


by seeing that they are protected against 
loss. 

























































































No town or city is immune. When 
trouble ensues the rate is trebled. 


























The North America’s policy is a 
safeguard in time of tumult. The com- . 
pany has a corps of experts to instruct : et A 
its agents and help them in writing this aay i) 
valuable form of insurance. WO 

























































































“The Oldest American Stock Company” 


Western Department: Brokerage and Service Dept.: | Southern Department: 
Charles R. Tuttle Charles F Enderly Robert N. Hughs 
General Manager Manager Pr wereng 

209 W. Jackson Blvd. 111 William Street as 

Chicago, II]. New York City Pacific Coast Department: 
McClure Kelly 
Metropolitan Managers: New England Department: Manager 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniel Chas. E. Parker San Francisco, Cal. 
59 John Street Manager Dept. for Central America: 
New York City Hartford. Conn. Hartwig-Moss Ins. Agency 
New Orleans, La. 
Canada General Agents: ‘Dept. for Porto Rico: CidiCunead Agent 
Robert Hampson & Son, Ltd. Korber & Co. Jacinto Pedtoso 
Montreal Can. San Juan, P R Havana, Cuba 
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Local Agents Great Opportunity 


HE world has moved very fast dur- 
Tine the past five years. Conditions 

have changed materially. It was in 
the midst of this transition period that 
the present administration of the Na-~ 
tional Association was chosen by you to 
manage its affairs. We knew that the 
place of the National Association in the 
American scheme of insurance was se- 
cure. We felt that an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness was possible, and realized that 
the task of enlargement had been trans- 
ferred to us. We knew that constructive 
progress could only be achieved by co- 
operation,—among ourselves and with 
other interests collateral with ours. The 
insurance agent is between two of these: 
the public on one side, the insurers on 
the other. To the first we owe service, 
counsel and guidance. It is not-necessary 
for me to describe our relations to the 
companies. We are their agents. There 
is more serious meaning in that sentence 
than we generally conceive. On both 
sides the relationship involves great and 
grave responsibilities. But we are con- 
cerned only with our own. 


T seemed to us when we accepted your 
call to conduct the affairs of this asso- 
ciation that if at any point we were out 
of harmony with the insurance companies 
we were bound to examine the facts with 
open minds, and, while yielding none of 
the rights you possess as their representa- 
tives, to reconcile and settle all differ- 
ences. The companies are dependent on 
the agents. It is absurd to pretend other- 
wise. The agents are dependent on the 
companies. This state of interdependence 
denotes plainly a community of interests. 
Is it possible to preserve and enhance 
those interests except by the very closest 
of cooperation? If it is not, then it be- 
comes the duty of both to respect the re- 
iationship which binds them together and 
thereby make that progress which is the 
reward of honest endeavor. Guided by 
these principles we have discharged the 
task of caring for your interests during 
the past two years. We believe upon 
examination you will find that the asso- 
ciation has not only increased substan- 
tially in membership and material re- 
sources, but that its influence in the 
councils of insurance has been at least 
maintained at a proper standard. 


SHORTLY after the Cleveland meeting 

your association joined the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, which 
organization has recently created a divi- 
sion of insurance. 

The local agents as the business men of 
insurance of the country must now do 
their share in their own chambers ot 
commerce to prove that insurance is one 
with shipping and banking. For two 
years we have repeatedly urged agents to 
enter effectually into the commercial life 
of their communities, I believe that such 
a course will (1) increase the local 
agents’ business; (2) give him new ac- 
quaintances and a broader horizon, and 
(3) add to the prestige and strength of 
the state and national associations. 

Your local boards can become impor- 
tant divisions of community organizations 
by directing and encouraging fire preven- 
tion work, and by adding technical train- 
ing and experience to the development of 
plans for better water protection, im- 
proved fire departments and the general 
reduction of fire hazards. The local agent 
who gauges the service he renders to his 
community or his companies by his 17%4 
percent commissions alone, had best pre- 
pare himself for a change of occupation. 


HE appointment of a standing confer- 

ence committee. by the National Board 
and the formation of the cooperative 
committee of the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association are splendid indica- 
tions of the new relationship existing be- 
tween company organizations and your 
state and national associations. A funda- 
mental weakness cf insurance has been 
the lack of a definite understanding be- 


BY E. M. 


tween companies and agents, resulting in 
mutual distrust and suspicion and in in- 
ordinate selfishness and greed where pre- 
miums are concerned. This weakness has 
rendered us pitifully vulnerable to attack 
from the outside. Through our confer- 
ence committees we shall now provide the 
common ground on which can meet the 
big and little agent, the big and little 
company. Our meetings should be used 
as a clearing house for thoughts and 
ideas that will result in mutual gain and 
in the substantial betterment of the 
business. 


WE must view with no little concern 

the gradual encroachment of outside 
brokers in the territory rightfully belong- 
ing to local agents. This is a menace 
that should not be underestimated. The 
cooperating agreement existing between 
all of the high grade companies and your 
national association clearly defines the 
territorial rights of local agents. In only 
a few instances have companies deliber- 
ately disregarded the letter of this agree- 
ment. If the assured wishes to deal with 
brokers in preference to local representa- 
tives, everything being equal, we can in- 
terpose no objection, as the National 
Association cannot put itself in the posi- 


ALLEN 


of stock companies as well. If this in- 
iquity is permitted to flourish I can see 
breakers ahead for the casualty and surety 
companies. Surely no company with in- 
telligent management will accept any 
business offered by these parasites. 

In any discussion of these matters, how- 
ever, do not overlook the fact that agency 
appointments and residence agency laws 
do not of themselves guarantee adequate 
service to the assured. If brokers, with 
no advantage in rate or form, can offer 
better service to customers than the local 
agent, the latter has no one but himself 
to blame if he loses the business. Efh- 
ciency is the keynote of American busi- 
ness, and any agent worthy of the name 
can become efficient if he is inclined to 
do so. 


HE national office has been advised 

that in several instances the expirations 
of agents resigning companies have been 
furnished to their successors. Local 
agents are the sole owners of their ex- 
pirations. We hold, however, that the 
agent who accepts from a company the 
expirations of a competitor is just as 
guilty of wrong doing as the company. 
We should pledge ourselves at this meet- 
ing never to solicit or accept from any 





E. M, Allen of Helena, Ark., president of the association for the past year, 
has given it an especially successful administration, which he reviewed in his 
address. He is regarded as the dynamo of the organisation, broad-minded, 


broad-gauged and progressive. 


VON NAANNTU NALA LAY 





tion of attempting to maintain a monopoly 
unwelcome to the public. If, however, 
any of our companies give to these ener- 
getic brokers inside terms by which they 
are enabled to take a customer from a 
local agent, we have a just and equitable 
complaint and should exert the full force 
of our association. 

This is a disagreeable subject at best, 
but we must realize that whenever busi- 
ness is written for brokers over the heads 
of local agents the invasion of the agents’ 
territory is made possible only through 
the deliberate action of companies inten- 
tionally disloyal to their own agents. 
Company managers with an eye to the 
future, expecting their agents to work 
loyally for them on local order, and to 
rally to their support in the legislature 
will not overlook the fact that all their 
agents are looking for is a square deal. 


[7 seems to me far better for companies 

to encourage the education of agents 
competent to handle these big lines locally 
throughout the entire country than to be 
at the mercy of a few powerful brokers 
who force irregular concessions from 
companies by virtue of the huge premiums 
which they control. If the concentration 
of the business in the hands of brokers is 
permitted to continue without restraint 
within a few short years the companies 
will be entirely subservient to the whims 
and dictates of a few dozen big firms who 
can never be anything but exclusive 
agents of the assured. 

The recent oil mill situation in the 
south furnishes cause for grave concern. 
We have not heard the last of that propo- 
sition, and if the deal is finally put 
through it will be interesting to know just 
what companies will be on the risks, as 
certainly those whose names have been 
published cannot carry the entire load. 


HE Contractors’ Service Corporation 

recently organized in New York is the 
boldest example of the profiteering mid- 
dleman that the war has yet produced. It 
cutbrokers the brokers at their worst. 
While it is a direct thrust at the Amer- 
ican agency system, it is also cleverly 
aimed at the destruction of the compensa- 
tion, liability and contract bond business 





company the expirations belonging to an- 
other agent. 

One of the greatest single opportunities 
for service open to local agents is com- 
munity fire prevention work. The agent 
can amply justify his existence in this 
field of endeavor alone. We consider fire 
prevention one of the most important 
subjects before this convention, and urge 
your consideration of a comprehensive 
plan that will result in all of our members 
cooperating and affiliating individually 
and through local boards with the fire 
prevention activities of the National 
Board and of any and all other organiza- 
tions interested in the reduction of fire 
waste. 


HE national office is always facing the 

difficulty of maintaining = state bodies 
to the high standing set during or imme- 
diately after an intensive membership 
campaign. The increasing influence of 
socialism, of the Non-Partisan League 
and of radicals generally indicates the 
pressing need of a strong organization in 
every state. In the great chain of the 
National Association there must be no 
weak links. One of the most important 
considerations is the proper selection of 
state officers. The spectacle of a splen~ 
did, vigorous state association deteriorat- 
ing 50 percent in one year because of 
inefficient, neglectful officers is sad to con- 
template, to say the least. Never elect a 
president who is interested only in the 
honor conferred upon him. Never elect 
a secretary who can not or will not spare 
the time necessary to successfully dis- 
charge the duties of his office. State pres- 
idents should assume responsibility for 
proper performance on the part of the 
secretary, and should see that lapses in 
membership are not permitted to occur. 


THE most important committee of a 

state body is the legislative committee. 
Tt should be carefully chosen from among 
the more influential members who will 
respond willingly whenever called upon. 
They should regard themselves as the out- 
posts and sentinels of the association, 
constantly on guard to defend it from at- 
tack and to arouse all the members for 
defense or offense when necessary. Let 





us remember in this connection that com- 
pany interests are our interests also. We 
are the field defenders of the Great House 
of Insurance. 

During the past year dozens of local 
boards have been organized in the smaller 
towns, while several of the large cities of 
the country unorganized for years have 
finally fallen into line, with wonderfully 
satisfying results. The good influence of 
the local board is everywhere felt, and 
slowly but surely our business is develop- 
ing into a recognized profession. Indi- 
vidual agents are obviously slow to leave 
the ranks of the premium gatherers, but 
local exchanges are instilling in their 
members a justified feeling of pride in 
their profession, and are educating them 
along constructive lines of service on 
every hand. 


[Xx my opinion there is only one way to 
fight the temporarily dulled but still 
potent menace of state insurance and that 
is by means of a nation-wide, properly 
directed campaign of education and pub- 
licity. If we could only tell the people 
of this country the true facts about in- 
surance the propaganda of the socialists 
and the Non-Partisan League would 
“die a-borning.” The Townley organiza- 
tion thrives on ignorance, prejudice and 
class hatred, but with plenty of money 
and organizing ability it is already a 
serious problem in_ several of the 
northern states and threatens to spread 
over most of the country. Some 
of the companies are doing excellent pub- 
licity work by themselves, but the note 
has not yet been struck that will reach the 
great heart of the American people who 
are willing enough to believe if only the 
real truth is told to them. Bear in mind 
that fact that state insurance bills will be 
introduced in every state legislature that 
convenes during the next two years, and 
that the agitation will be by no means 
confined to the activities of the Non- 
Partisan League. State insurance is no 
longer a dangerous possibility, but must 
be reckoned with as an existing evil of 
tremendous significance. 


[NX my opinion this National Association 
is sufficient for its own purposes and 
for all of them. Either it can protect the 
interests of all its members or it cannot. 
If it can, and I insist that it can, it should 
do so. Therefore, we should be self re- 
liant and do for ourselves, and in our 
own name, all that needs to be done. Why 
should we enlist in any other army? We 
are an Association of Insurance Agents 
capable, when united and working har- 
moniously together, to safeguard our own 
interests. Is it not a confession of weak- 
ness in us to depend on some other or- 
ganization to protect us when in trouble? 
Either we are capable of handling our 
own affairs as agents, nationally and in 
the various state bodies, or we must_con- 
fess our organization to be a superfluity. 
Think this over when you return home. 
It is with much regret that I have to 
report the death of two of our active 
members, A. T. Armstrong of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Oscar A. Smith of 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Armstrong was 
not only one of our older members, tried 
and true over years of devotion to the 
cause of the agents, but he was one 0 
the most highly honored citizens of Syra- 
cuse, Mr. Smith was secretary of the 
Tennessee Association, a deep student ot 
insurance, and a national authority on 
reciprocals and interinsurers. In_ the 
passing of these men our association has 
lost two of its most devoted workers. 


F ROM the standpoint of insurance we 

should whole heartedly endorse the 
plan of the commissioners to simplify the 
restrictions surrounding American com- 
panies. Insurance is of national impor- 
tance, and in order to achieve deserved 
success in world trade must have the 
sympathetic packing and support of all 
the enterprise and initiative of this 1a- 
tion. There must he a uniformity of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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The James B. Oswald Company 


General Insurance 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Hippodrome 
Building 








Established 1889 Telephones: Citz. 2984—Bell Main, 984—Res. Citz. 4906 


Frank J. Macklin 


Fire Insurance 


Citizens’ Bank Building 51 North High Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Toledo, 
Ohio 


THE 
RICABY 
WOoOoD 
ROWLAND 
COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
of All Kinds 
SURETY — BONDS 
BROKERAGE SOLICITED 


producer. 








47 years of honest intelligent service 


The Merrill Dodge 


body. 
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Paratetatatatatatatatetatatetatetatetetetetatatetetetetetettetetetetatetetete® 


The Peerless 
Buckeye State 


Or can be depended on to produce 
presidents, champion base ball 
= teams, and local agents who are im- 
} mensely proud of their business. Ohio 

is a great state in a multitude of ways. 

Having started the baseball champion- 

ship, it intends to keep it up. 

to maintain its record as a presidential 
Its local agents will ever be 
enthusiastic for the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents and the National 
If Ohio agents can serve their 
brethren elsewhere, all they have to do 





The 
Goldberg O'Dwyer 
Co. 





General 
Insurance 


and 


Surety Bonds 


623 Nicholas Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Bell Phone 
Main 3484 





It expects 


Home Phone 
Main 301 








The 


Johnston-Decker 
Co. 


WRITE 











General 
Insurance 


SURETY BONDS 


401 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Gray, Dolle & Latta 


801 First National Bank Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


General Insurance 


If you have an insurable interest we can cover it. 





INSURANCE 


RIGHT 
Ohio Building 
TOLEDO - - - OHIO 




















The Barker, Frost & Chapman Company 


AGENCY ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 


INSURANCE 


Calvin Barker, President F. T. Rogers, Ass’t Secy. 
John D. Nolen, Vice-Pres. C. F. Wall, Jr., Director 
L. L. D. Chapman, Sec’y-Treas. 


Phones Main 132 Toledo, Ohio 











» 313 Huron St., Nicholas Bldg. 





ALBERT G. WRIGHT, 
President 


ANTHONY C. BAY, 


Vice President 


RICHARD F. a 


cretary-Treasurer 


The Wright, Russell & Bay Co. 


General Insurance 


Your b siness in this territory solicited. First-class 
Companies represented for all lines. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Why Men Attend 


Conventions 



































Developing New 
Business 


*“‘New” Lines Not 
Entirely New 


But Two Really 
New Lines 


A Line New to 
You? 


Past the Experi- 
mental Stage 


The Greatest of All 
Lines of Insurance 


Some Agents Alive 
to Life Insurance 


More Awakening to 
Possibilities 


Size of City is Im- 
material 


Putting Life in 


One object of attending the annual convention of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, of attending the annual meeting of a state association of insurance agents, of study- 
ing salesmanship, of reading insurance papers, is to put more pep, more ginger, more life 
into one’s self and into one’s business. ‘This is, of course, only one of the objects but it is one 
of the major objects. 


And from each of these sources of inspiration come the suggestion that the agent enlarge 
his field, that he push for lines of insurance that he has not in the past developed on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

Sometimes these lines are called “New.” The majority are not new except in their 
development. Rent insurance has been written since 1807. Use and occupancy insurance 
has been written for two score years. Personal accident and health insurance has been 
written since the middle of the nineteenth century. Practically all of the ‘‘casualty”’ lines 
date back from fifteen to fifty years. 

About the only really new line written by fire insurance companies is strike, riot and 
civil commotion insurance. About the only new line written by casualty companies is engine 
insurance. 

In this casting about for: new worlds to conquer no agent or agency should overlook one 
of the greatest of all—life insurance. 

Life insurance has been written since the ‘forties. Then it was both life insurance as it 
is today, and “live stock insurance” on slaves. The life insurance business really got started 
when agents were first employed. When the American Experience Table of Mortality was 
developed the life business was put on a solid foundation. It weathered panics and epidem- 
ics, and in the winter of 1918-19 it weathered a pandemic, a claim producer more expensive 
than any conflagration that ever hit fire insurance. 

Today life insurance is the greatest of all lines of insurance. The life companies are 
larger than the companies engaged in other lines of insurance. The public is paying far 
more for life insurance than for any other line of insurance. The men producing applica- 
tions for life insurance are making bigger incomes than the men engaged in any other line 
of insurance. , 

For a good many years local agencies here and there have done some life insurance 
business. It has paid them a good commission and built up a renewal commission income 
for the future. a> 

More local agencies are entering the life business every year. They are putting life into 
their business. 

We know of agents in small towns, agents in medium sized cities and agents and bro- 
kers in the largest centers who are finding that life insurance fits in with general insurance, 
fits in very profitably. Officers of the National Association of Insurance Agents and officers 
of various state associations are among the successful men who are writing life insurance 
along with fire and miscellaneous lines. 


PEORIA 


Insurance 


EMMETT C. MAY 


Peoria 
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the Local Business 


There never was a time when the reason for adding life insurance was so strong. No 7he — — 
line’of insurance has prospered, and grown since the war as has life insurance. There is lietaneinan Tale 
scarcely a life company that has not done twice as much business this year as it did in the 
corresponding months of 1918, and 1918 was the biggest year up to then that life insurance 
had ever enjoyed. What cthes lane of ; insurance is forging ahead at such speed? And when 
companies can double their business it is because their agents are doubling theirs. In what 
other line of insurance are agents prospering so greatly? 

And what company should the agent represent for life insurance? 

The answer— 





SS ee UlULh.hC< 


The Peoria Lite Insurance Company 


| 
E 
WHY PEORIA LIFE MEN;}]MAKE MONEY 
Ce 1. WE PAY AGENTS what they deserve. Our 8. INCOME POLICIES —They are good sellers today. Thirteen Good Rea- 
agencies are the building force of the Company. We issue the best we can make — both Par and sons for Selecting 
; We make them into a Big Happy Family of Suc- Non-Par. Low Premium — High face value — the Peoria Life 
it cessful men. Total Disability — Endowment feature — and ev- 
d 2. MEN AND WOMEN are insured on equal terms. an pier — Poe a geet ts 
1S Women are valuable insurance prospects for large _ 9. IT IS SUCCESS THAT S ATISFIES. Oneount of 
- policies today. every three of our entire Agency Force pays for 
e 3. PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING more than $100,000.00 of business each year. To 
POLICIES —We issue both kinds. The agent who peg for > a Ss ees wre PA make money 
has both rates t ff t tition. — that s what really satishes, isn t it? 
" , pons <a es naet th tes a res ye oe 10. WE GIVE SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
. . — We give it. Every agent When the policy is placed our service has just 
ur is given assistance and instructions until he is a begun. Death Claims are allowed within 30 min- 
a- — ap man must make good. He is our utes after proofs received at Home Office and 
1e partner. Fils success 1s our success. check immediately issued. No delay—no red 
5. QUICK DELIVERY OF POLICIES. Most every tape. This service makes our agents popular. We 
policy is issued the same day the application is also have a Special Policyholder’s Month each year. 
“e received. Every agent knows the danger of delay © 11. A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POL- 
- in deliveries. ICY. All our investments are made in Farm Mort- 
‘ gages, except Liberty Bonds, LoansonCompany’s 
wae te a ae ten TO ee Es acai _ Policies and our Home Office Building. Net 
y Life Policy and pay Dividends besides. ; of 
a a : - rate of interest earned on Farm Mortgages, 6.2%. 
to This Is known as our G. P. A. Policy. As ita good 12. WE ARE CONTINUALLY ENTERING AND DE- 
i ee ee wna VELOPING NEW TERRITORY. This offers great 
re than Twenty Million of it in force. 
tn: a opportunity to agents. We make the chance for 
‘0 /. ALL PROMOTIONS ARE MADE FROM THE you to make good. 
e, RANKS OF OUR OWN AGENTS. They not only 13. WE INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS AT RE- 
1S deserve but they get all our good positions. Each DUCED RATES. Business is separated into two 
: man with us knows he has this opportunity—some- classes —T. A. and General. This is a great advan- 
ce a thing to work for all the time. tage to agents in closing business. 
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A Life Time Contract Direct with the Company Is What We Offer to Good Clean Men. 
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AGENTS’ GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


insurance laws in all states that will pro- 
tect the honest assured, penalize incen- 
diarism, regulate taxation, and at the same 
time afford a reasonably certain under- 
writing profit. Insurance should no 


longer be exploited by state legislatures 
for the benefit of the various states, but 
must be given every possible opportunity 
to work for America and for the credit 
and honor of American business. In- 
stead of eliminating any existing feature, 
every division of the business must be 
strengthened and encouraged by wise 


legislation, due privilege and adequate 
compensation to spread and develop as a 
power for good in every direction. 
Instead of closing the United States to 
the world we must open the world for the 
United States. Instead of ruling out 
foreign insurance companies we will need 


every good one they have, and shall sena 
our good American companies in search 
of business all around the world. Now is 
the time to help business, not to restrict 
it. With cooperation and wise leadership 
every highway of commerce will open to 
the growth of America. 


Conservation and Agency Service 


ONSERVATION means protec- 
tion; it means preservation and 
it means service. We as insur- 
ance men and women should take espe- 
cial pride in this word, because it rep- 
resents what our business should be. 

I shall not attempt to tell you of the 
many services rendered during the war 
period, all of which have been faith- 
fully acknowledged by the authorities 
in Washington; but I do think it ad- 
visable to tell you about the conserva- 
tion work—especially in those states 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Chicago Advisory Committee, of which 
I have had the honor of being a mem- 
ber since its inception. 

Within six weeks after the appoint- 
ment of the committee more than 1,500 
trained field men were engaged in this 
work in this western field alone. Dur- 
ing the years of 1917 and 1918 there 
were 42,191 properties inspected on 
which recommendations for improve- 











Cc. R. TUTTLE, Chicago 
Western Manager North America 


ments were made totalling 92,107. We 
feel safe in asserting that at least 90 
percent of such recommendations 
were carried out within a reasonable 
time. 


E think it is well worth noting 

that during the conservation in- 
spection efforts in 1917 and 1918 that 
the names of insurance companies 
were not mentioned. The field men of 
stock and mutual companies forgot 
they were in the insurance business 
and concentrated their efforts for the 
good of the great cause, and avoided 
absolutely and completely any person- 
ality looking to the interests of the 
companies employing them. 

Outside of the actual physical. re- 
sults it is quite evident that the co- 
ordination of the various energies of 
the fire underwriters’ world has placed 
the insurance business in a better light 
before national, state and local offi- 
cials. It has made clearer to the aver- 
age property owner that after all they 
are to a certain extent trustees of 
property that should be reserved for 
the general use and benefit of all. It 
has made better inspectors, of the vast 
army of field men employed by the 
stock and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. It has, admittedly, given to 


BY C. R. 


each field man a clearer comprehen- 
sion of the vast and important service 
he can render as a representative of 
the great fire insurance interests, pos- 
sibilities of which are unlimited. The 
local agent has formed a part of this 
vast machine and his further activities 
will greatly enhance the value of the 
service the companies are endeavoring 
to enlarge on for conservation and fire 
prevention. 

This work as a government service 
has been a success—it has served our 
country during its time of need; yes, 
a has done more. It has taught us, 
as insurance men, what the public ex- 
pects of us; what they have a right to 
demand from us. It is conservation. 


D URING 1917, according to carefully 

tabulated reports of the National 
Board, there were 232,021 fires in 
dwelling houses out of a total of 356,- 
896 fires of all classes ‘of risks; the 
property loss to dwellings being $66,- 
166,420. And this does not include 
farm dwellings, risks insured in com- 
panies not reporting to the National 
3oard, nor property carrying no in- 
surance. 


TUTTLE 


one? Does each member of your fam- 
ily know how to use the extinguisher? 


| ® you as specialists have failed to 

adopt the measures of fire preven- 
tion that you advocate for others—if 
you fail to properly instruct your own 
families—is it not time for you to 
know your own failings? Have you 
made a real, “honest-to-goodness” in- 
spection of your own home from a 
fire-prevention standpoint? I might go 
further; have you actually made a 
thorough inspection of any dwelling 
houses in recent times? I don’t mean 
a sidewalk inspection—I mean a real 
examination of the interior hazards. 

It has been claimed that the local 
agent cannot afford to inspect every 
dwelling house before issuing the pol- 
icy—surely the company cannot afford 
to have its field men make the inspec- 
tion on this class—but there should be 
no difference of opinion that these 
risks should be inspected, and that the 
losses would be materially reduced as 
the result of inspection. And some 
plan must be devised to accomplish 
this result. 


It is not my intention to belittle the 





C. R. Tuttle is western manager of the North America, with, headquarters in 
Chicago, and is chairman of the western advisory committee of the National 
Board. He was a leader in the conservation work during the war period and 
has taken charge of the reorganization of that work since the armistice, includ- 
ing the merging of the conservation and fire prevention associations of the 


various states. 





Approximately 65 percent of all 
fires are in dwellings, a class of risks 
having the simplest of hazards, and 
most susceptible to beneficial results 
by inspection. The claim has been 
made—and I do not doubt its truth— 
that more than 75 percent of these 
fires are due to direct carelessness or 
easily preventable causes. 


What are you doing to prevent this 
waste? What can you do to stop this 
drain on our national resources? What 
will you do to make conservation ef- 
fective in this class? 


HEN your daily paper comes out 

with startling headlines announcing 
the destruction of some important 
property with values of $250,000 or 
more, you become interested and use 
this with your clients as an argument 
in favor of adequate coverage. Sup- 
pose these same papers gave equal 
prominence each day to the daily loss 
of dwellings, representing as it does 
a quarter of a million dollars each 
working day in the year; would you 
and the people awake to the necessity 
of real practical service in the con- 
servation of this important asset—the 
American Home? 

The National Board and the pub- 
licity departments of other insurance 
organizations are furnishing free of 
cost or at a very small charge, com- 
prehensive literature on the subject of 
fire prevention in the home; are you 
doing your full duty in the distribu- 
tion of this important matter? 

Each of you gentlemen are advo- 
cates of fire extinguishers, especially 
as rate reducers; how many of you 
have one of these in your own home? 
How many of you know how to use 


so-called “service” which many of us 
advertise; but, gentlemen, is this the 
kind of service that is helpful to the 
public as a* whole? Don’t they look 
upon our present system of service 
about as you do upon the service now 
<—paies by the average Pullman por- 
ter! 

The public is looking askance at this 
specialized service which it generally 
regards as only in the interest of the 
company. It wants conservation; it 
wants inspection; it wants to be told 
wherein the danger lies; 1t wants fires 
stopped—not merely insurance paid. 


SAY to you in all candor that it is 

time for you to take up the work 
of conservation of property, which 
means the conservation of your 
agency—the conservation of the insur- 
ance business. 


If you gentlemen will, when you re- 
turn home, promptly take up the or- 
ganization of a Conservation & Fire 
Prevention Club to include in its mem- 
bership the city or town authorities, 
the fire chief and every local agent— 
get your civic and commercial organ- 
izations to appoint committees—you 
will then have an organized force to 
influence the school authorities to in- 
clude in the studies the matter of fire 
prevention, and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the pupils the effect of fire 
waste on the nation. Prepare blanks 
to be furnished to the children for the 
inspection of their own homes; offer 
modest prizes for the best essay on 
“Fire Prevention” and the most com- 
plete inspection report; have these in- 
spections made three or four times a 
year. 


T will not be sufficient to perfect 

your organization and have the plan 
adopted; you must keep the interest 
alive by having monthly meetings, and 
show your interest in the work of the 
children by attending a school session 
when the reports are made and con- 
sidered. Be prepared to speak at least 
a few words of encouragement and 
appreciation. It will pay you and pay 
the community. 

Your Conservation & Fire Preven- 
tion Club should arrange for quarterly, 
or at least semi-annual, “Clean-up” 
campaigns, and have a public meeting 
once a year—for instance on or about 
October 9. This will be real service 
to your town or city—to your county 
—and to the companies you represent. 


P LEASE understand that I do not 

advocate your exclusive attention to 
the conservation of dwelling houses 
I lay particular stress on this class be 


FRED M. LLOYD, Chicago 
President Lloyd-Thomas Company 


cause the hazards are the simplest, and 
because of the fact that the class is 
called “preferred.” As a matter of fact, 
the dwelling class is rapidly passing 
from the most desirable to a non-pre- 
ferred, and in some sections, a prohib- 
ited business for many companies. 

In the manufacturing class there is 
great opportunity for your best work. 
A competent authority says that a 
large percentage of fires occur in such 
plants immediately after the closing 
hour. He says it means that in the. 
rush at quitting time someone forgot 
to shut a fire-door—someone neglected 
to remove a heap of inflammable rub- 
bish; some hurrying worker ignored 
the rules and lighted his pipe or cig- 
arette before passing out of the build- 
ing and carelessly threw the smoldering 
match on the floor. It is the_his- 
tory of almost every big fire—indif- 
ference and carelessness. 


"THERE are many other ways 1 

which the public is made to feel the 
burden which preventable waste and 
carelessness add to the high cost of 
living. The property destroyed by fire 


is taken off the tax duplicate. The 

cost of government is not thereby de- 

creased, however, and the amount thus 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Make Insurance Iangible 


A hard-headed business man, when asked 
what an insurance company could advertise 
that would interest the public, replied “Any- 
thing that will make insurance a tangible 
thing”’. 


Insurance is tangible, just as a bond is; 
the policy is the evidence of security, which is 
what’s purchased and sold. 





It is our policy, through our Agents and Field Representa- 
tives, to make insurance mean the same thing before and after 
a loss. 





9 YEARS OF HONORABLE RECORD IS 
A GUARANTEE FOR THE FUTURE 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, President 








Independence Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office 
76 William Street NEW YORK 
Western Department 
Insurance Exchange _ CHICAGO 
a as maeae Peeks CEORGE H. BATCHELDER, General Agent 
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Fire, Tornado and Windstorm, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Riot and Civil Commotion and All Kindred Lines of Insurance 


In writing please mention The National Underwriter. 
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GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





JANUARY 1, 1919 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

et NEE. kv nc cddeccnvacd $ 78,975.00 REE sks isondiaconwhesen $ 700,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 258,400.00 OIE snnacerccaseweis 8,824,000.31 
U.S. Liberty Bonds. ......45. 3,752,000.00 Re-Insurance Reserve....... 11,501,123.24 
Government, City, Railroad Losses in Course of Adjust- 

and other Bonds and Stocks 20,202,264.00 WOE t.sciccvsnenwionad 3,910,338.00 
Cash in Banks and Office..... 2,497 ,039.66 Commissions and other items. 5,454,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collec- 

Rs lecibw ak dens Hwntemen 3,296,255.89 
Interest Accrued............ 217,287.32 
Due on Account Re-Insurance 

Loss Account............. 87,247.68 











$30,389,461.55 $30,389,461.55 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $9,524,000.32 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Secretary 

W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Sec’y 


W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President 
‘A. H. WITTHOHN, Ass’t Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Ass’t Secretary 

G. C. OWENS, Ass’t Secretary 
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EFERRING to certain unauthorized reports stating 

that this Company is interested in a so-called ‘‘Cotton 

Oil Mill Pool,” we desire to notify our local agents and 

others that we are not interested in any such Pool either 
directly or indirectly. 


We have practically written very little of this class of 
business during the last few years for the reason that we 
consider the rates inadequate, and we see no reason why 
we should change our opinion at this time. 


We are opposed to all so-called ‘‘Pools,”’ as we think they 
are detrimental to the interests of local agents. 


We were opposed to the so-called “‘Grain Pool” (Chicago), 
but finally joined it on account of it being considered a 
‘‘War Measure,”. and were opposed to its continuation. 


Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Co. 


111 William Street NEW YORK 
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CONSERVATION AND SERVICE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
taken off is merely distributed among 
the other taxpayers. One of the heav- 
iest charges borne by the taxpayers is 
the cost of the municipal fire depart- 
‘ment. Because of the indifference and 





carelessness in regard to fire preven- 
tion now existing, it is necessary to 
maintain expensive municipal fire de- 
partments. The greater the fire haz- 
ard in any city, the larger are the fire- 
fighting forces and the equipment that 
will be needed. The owner who per- 





mits his shop or building to become a 
menace to the safety of adjoining 
property is increasing the tax rate of 
all other property holders in the city. 
But it does not stop there. It also in- 
creases the insurance rates of every 
policyholder in that city or district. 








By providing individual protection, 
such as automatic sprinklers and fire 
walls, both the fire department main- 
tenance cost and the insurance rates 
could be materially reduced. Such in- 
dividual protection directly benefits the 
individual installing it. 


Developing Insurance Side Lines 





GIBERSON’S BUSINESS CHART 
r——Percentages——, 
9% Mos. 
1909 1914 1918 1919 
Live Stock..... 2 1% 2 2 
Plate Glass.... % 1 2 2 
Burglary ...... ¥ % 1 5 
Combined Resid. 0 & VY % 
RU su 00's #00 4'>'s 83 28 38 36 
OTRRGO .ccccs 1 % 5 3 
MRPATRO) 60.0 0.0% 0-0 2% 2% 2 
Auto. Lia. P.D 

ee” Sa 0 7% 9 
Auto. Fire & T. 2% 1% 4 6 
Liab’y & Comp. 8% 54% 15% 10 
Sr ae 0 0 0 % 
Acci. & Health 1% 4 10 10 
Registered Mail 0 0 y% 
MOMGS 6 cccccs.c 0 % 2 1 
gad cham steh sp 0 4 5% 9 
ON Eee 1 1% #1% 2 
All Risks—Jew- 

OS eee 0 0 % y% 
Tourist Bag’ge. 0 0 % y% 
Mail Package. y% 1” 
Explosion—Riot 0 0 1% 

Auto liability in 1914 iti 
with liability and compensation. 

Fire includes city and all “out- 
side” fire premiums. 











Side Lines,” was led by J. A. 
Giberson of Alton, Jil, who has 
had especial success along that line 
and told how he did it. He said: 
Perhaps it will be well to state that 
my agency is located in Alton, Ill., an 
industrial city, of about 30,000 people. 
My office is a one-man office inasmuch 
as I have no salesmen but have two 
assistants in my office. I started in the 
insurance business Sept. 1, 1908, and 
the first few months were rather in- 
different so far as any marked success 
was concerned. Therefore as a basis 
in presenting my ideas I will consider 
the year 1909 as my first year in busi- 
ness. 


I PRODUCED business in eight de- 
partments and the percentages of 
business in those departments as com- 
pared to our total volume of business 
for the year were as follows: Live 
stock, 2 percent; plate glass, 1% percent; 
fire, 83 percent; tornado, 1 percent; 
automobile fire and theft, 272 percent; 
liability and compensation, 8% per- 
cent; accident and health, 1% percent; 
farm, 1 percent. In 1912, Illinois 
adopted a workmen’s compensation 
law and by 1914 I had increased my 
business above five times over what 
it was in 1909. The percentages and 
lines written in twelve departments 
were as follows: Live stock, 134 per- 
cent; plate glass, 1; burglary, %4; fire, 
28; tornado, 34; marine, 234; automo- 
bile, fire and theft, 1%; liability and 
compensation, 54%; accident and 
health, 4; bonds, %; life, 4; farm 1%. 
Up to this time we were representing 
a large English corporat‘on for cas- 
ualty lines that was not 2 member of 
the conference and in the early part 
of 1915 a new conference was formed 
and our company became a member 
and to use a slang expression “we 
were out on a limb” and we certainly 
got shot at and hit by the non-confer- 
ence companies and some of the com- 
panies that were supposed to be 
members of the conference, with the 
net result that in the year 1915 we did 
about 55 percent as much business in 
all lines as we did in the year 1914, 
which meant that we lost about 80 per- 
cent of our compensation and liability 


[) ‘size. Lines, on “Development of 


business. If you have never been in 
this position, I want to say to you that 
it is very embarrassing to say the least, 
and while my particular case was only 
an incident in the general insurance 
business it must be a calamity when 
every agency in a state has all of its 
business wiped out in a certain depart- 
ment by the establishment of a state 


fund, which I understand was the case ~ 


in Ohio and in several other states. 


WHEN you face a situation of this 

kind, I believe that you will agree 
with me that you will arrange to con- 
duct your business in the future in such 
a way that the loss of all the business 
in any department will not vitally af- 
fect your income for the year. So dur- 
ing the latter part of 1915 I definitely 
decided that the proper way to develop 
my business was iby special attention 
to the so-called “side lines.” There- 
fore, beginning with 1916, I arranged 
for a plan of specialization in the mis- 
cellaneous lines. 

In 1909 we wrote business in eight 
departments, in 1914 twelve depart- 
ments, in 1918, nineteen ‘lifferent de- 
partments are represented. You, of 
course, must realize that many of these 
departments are sub-divided again into 
further miscellaneous lines, but these 
nineteen departments plus our twen- 
tieth department, which we opened in 
1919 for the writing of hail insurance, 
will sub-divide an agency wusiness suf- 
ficiently. The 1918 percentages are: 
Live stock, 2; plate glass, 2; ge 
be combination residence, 4; fire, 38; 
tornado, 5; marine, 2%; automobile, 
l:ability, property damage and colli- 
sion, 74%4; automobile, fire and theft, 4; 
liability and compensation, 1434; acci- 
dent and health, 10; registered mail, 
%; bonds, 2; life, 514; farm, 134; all 
risk, jewelry, 7A; tourist baggage, 4; 
mail package, 4; explosion and riot, 


1%. 


F OR the year 1919 to date these per- 

centages in the same lines as follows: 
Live stock, 2; plate glass, 2; burglary, 
5; combination residence, %4; fire, 36; 
tornado, 3; marine, 2; automobile, lia- 
bility, property damage and collision, 
9; automobile, fire and theft, 5; liabil- 
ity and compensation, 10; hail, 4%; acci- 
dent and health, 10; registered mail, 4; 
bonds, 1; life, 9; farm, 2; - risk jew- 
elry; Vf, tourist baggage, ¥/ 4; mail pack- 
age, 4: explosion, and riot, 1. 

hese figures may not interest you 
as much as they do me, but in 1909 
the two departments of fire and com- 
pensation and liability produced 91% 
percent of our premium income; in 
31914, 9214; in 1918, 53%; and for 9% 
months this year have produced 46 
percent of our business. I could lose 
my entire liability and compensation 
department and hardly feel it. I could 
even lose my entire fire business and 
by rearranging my office and releasing 


one of my clerks would make about: 


as much money as I do today, so the 
cevelopment of “side lines” has meant 
much to me and I am sure that it would 
mean as much to you. 


I REALIZE that every man here is a 
successful insurance agent or he 
would not be here: And, no doubt, 
there are many of you who are pro- 
cucing business in every line that I 
am. However, I have talked with com- 
pany officials and field men and they 
advised me that the rank and file of 


insurance agents outside of the big cen- 
ters are not producers in the miscel- 
laneous lines, therefore, my own plans 
and ideas perhaps will be interesting 
to those of you who come from the 
medium sized cities and small towns. 
I work by seasons and events. I have 
the latest model Dick mimeograph in 
my office and an addressograph with 
a large list of names. In October, 1917, 
the Aetna Life had a special accident 
and health production contest. There 
were four grand prizes for various 
sizes of cities, and Alton being listed 
less than 25,000; 1910 census, I came 
in the fourth class. I entered this con- 
test and on Sept. 25, I sent out a let- 
ter to a selected list of 1aames in the 
city advising them of the nature of the 
contest and explained the accident and 
health contracts which I wished to sell 
on their merits. I sent to these same 
men during the month of October six 
different general letters advising them 
of the progress I was making and de- 
veloped such an interest smong these 
men that many of them would stop 
me on the street and ask for the “lat- 
est dope” and advising me of men to 
see whom they thought 1 could sell, 
with the net result that I sold 78 poli- 
cies during the month, amounting to 
about $1,700 in premiums, and _ inci- 
dently won first prize in my class. 


THE next big campaign that I put 

on was in March, 1919, after we had 
had two rather severe windstorms at 
very close intervals. This campaign 
was conducted with 1 cent circular let- 
ters and personal interviews, with the 
result we sold several thousand dol- 
lars worth of tornado premiums in 
March, April and May and you will 
note that in 1918, 5 percent of our 
business was produced in the tornado 
department against 34 percent in 1914. 
The next campaign was put on in 
April, 1919, for the various class of 
burglary insurance, following a hold- 
up which occurred at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon where $1,700 was taken from 
a saloon-keeper who had this money 
to cash checks. At 6 o’clock that night 
we had approximately 1,500 letters in 
the mail calling attention to the rob- 
bery and the fact that we sold insur- 
ance covering such a loss at a very 
low premium and that we sold all 
forms of burglary insurance, with the 
result that for 1919 our burglary pre- 
miums represent 5 percent of our busi- 
ness, whereas in 1918 it only repre- 
sented 1 percent and %4 percent in 
1914, 


O UR last campaign the latter part of 

June this year when i attempted 
to develop our farm business, using as 
a leader the farm grain certificate. We 
circularized about 1,200. farmers and 
not having a mailing list of names we 
found how many boxes there were on 
each rural route and addressed to the 
box numbers on the route. This, of 
course, in itself was not very satisfac- 
tory, and the results were not as satis- 
factory as they would have been had 
I had the time to follow up the circular 
letters. However, I demonstrated the 
fact that all that was needed to make 
a complete success of it was a per- 
sonal followup, as on one main road 
leading out of Alton I spent one entire 
day and sold every farmer I called on 
except four, and also developed quite 
a little other business beside the grain 
certificates. 





I have put on any number of special 
and smaller campaigns. On _ tourist 
baggage we bombard the members of 
the Country Club, parents kaving chil- 
dren away at school, workmen who 
have valuable tools of their own away 
from home, because a tourist baggage 
policy is broad enough to cover any- 
thing that you may have away from 
home with a very few exceptions as 
to places where it will not cover. We 
have put out a special circular on golf 
liability policies with good results. 


Ato: we have not forgotten the 

fire line and have regularly cir- 
cularized the inhabitants of all the 
small towns and village surrounding 
Alton and in two towns have represen- 
tatives on a commission basis. We 
have the largest “outside” fire business 
of any agency in Alton and we rank 
second on city fire premiums, in fact, 


J. A. GIBERSON, Alton, Ill. 


we have made a special campaign on 
practically every line of insurance 
mentioned as a department head. We 
use in these circular letters explanatory 
advertising matter, which is furnished 
by the company whose policies we are 
attempting to sell. Up to the present 
time our companies have been willing 
to furnish us with the stationery and 
envelopes necessary for these cam- 
paigns, and we have now secured per- 
mit No. 6 from the Alton post office 
to stamp on our envelopes so that we 
will not have to affix postage. 


YES, we realize that there are quite 
a few men who are too busy “in 
their minds” to open 1 cent mail—let 
alone read it—but I have demonstrated 
to my own satisfaction that two sets 
of circular letters on the same subject 
under 1 cent mail will produce far 
more business than one Jetter on the 
same subject under 2 cent mail. There- 
fore, my experience has taught me 
that direct mail advertising on a special 
line of insurance, following it up by 
as much -personal work as_ possible, 
will bring the best results in the de- 
velopment of the so-called side lines. 
I have so much faith in it that I have 
reorganized my office as of Oct. 1 with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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of Liverpool, England 
(A STOCK COMPANY 





First of the British companies to establish an American branch and 
to adopt the American agency system. 


First in the hearts of thousands of agents appreciative of “L.& L. & 
G. Service.” 


The Liverpool & London & Globe writes fire and all the allied 


lines of insurance on all classes of property. 


United States Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
80 William St. Insurance Exchange 444 California St. Cor. Common & Carondelet St. 


Hugh R. Loudon, Manager William S. Warren, Manager Thos. H. Anderson, Manager Clarence F. Low, Manager 

J. B. Kremer, Deputy Manager R. H. Purcell, Ass’t Manager Geo. F.Guerraz, Ass’t Manager J. G. Pepper, Ass’t Manager 

T. A. Weed, Agency Supt. W. P. Robertson, Deputy Ass’t Logan B. Chandler, Deputy R. H. Colcock, Jr., Deputy 
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E. E. Wells, Supt. of. Agencies 
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Fire Adjustments and Adjusters 


in regard to what the qualifica- 

tions of an adjuster should be. 
The one absolute prerequisite for an 
adjuster is character, the absence of 
which history tells us has prevented 
many a man of genius attaining true 
greatness. 

The adjuster should have special 
training in order to perfect himself in 
all the details of his profession; he 
should know values and keep fully 
posted regarding their general trend; 
this is cumulative and is included in 
the one word “experience”; he should 
have a thorough. knowledge of the in- 
surance contract and keep up with the 
decisions thereunder; he should have 
general training, which includes an all 
round education, because excessive 
specialization without something to 
supplement it is narrowing in its ten- 
dency. The adjuster should also pos- 
sess a certain degree of flexibility. 
Many an adjustment has been pre- 
vented and litigation has ensued be- 
cause the adjuster has not realized that 
the psychological moment for settle- 
ment has arrived, and I have no doubt 
that a number of cases which have 
reached that stage are now pending. 


M See has been said and written 











W. N. BAMENT, New York City 
General Adjuster Home 


T is unnecessary to say that he 

should also possess a reasonable de- 
gree of modesty, for modest he is by 
nature, otherwise he would not be in 
the loss branch of the business, but in 
the agency, or better still, in the 
brokerage branch. He should have 
the courage of his convictions; he 
should have tact, adaptability, self- 
control, courtesy, patience, good tem- 
per, a knowledge of human nature and 
pride in his profession. He should 
have resourcefulness, the ability to 
meet unexpected conditions and emer- 
gencies and grapple with them success- 
fully. And to this should be added a 
fine sense of justice, and a disposition 
to impart to others that which he him- 
self has acquired, for the more of him- 
self that he gives out, the more he has 
remaining and the giver in fact re- 
ceives more general benefit than the 
receiver. 

The paragon I have described is thé 
ideal adjuster, but he has not yet been 
born. The one, however, who pos- 
sesses the most of the foregoing at- 
tributes and qualifications, either by 
nature, or by acquisition in harmonious 
combination would, I think it is safe 
to predict, make the greatest adjuster. 


DURING the years immediately pre- 
ceding and immediately following 
the great Chicago fire, there were four 


BY W. N. 


adjusters in the western country who 
stood head and shoulders above their 
brethren. It was my privilege, as well 
as my pleasure, to serve under two of 
these, I was closely associated with 
the third, the fourth I never met. 
Perhaps the greatest of these was the 
late Henry S. Durand, for 40 years 
general adjuster of the Home. He was 
in the insurance business for 50 years, 
he was married three times and died 
in the harness at the age of 82, leaving 
a fortune of $500,000. I simply mention 
these facts incidentally, in order to 
show the possibilities in various direc- 
tions of the general adjustership of 
the Home. I shall endeavor to emulate 
the. old gentleman in the matter of 
longevity, I see no immediate prospect 
of duplicating his experience finan- 


cially, and I would not have the 
temerity to follow in his footsteps 
matrimonially. 


| WISH to say a few words on the 
subject of co-insurance. There is no 
fairer provision in any contract than 
the co-insurance, or reduced rate con- 
tribution clause, or as it is sometimes 
called, the average clause. Rating 
systems may come, and rating systems 
may go, but unless the principle of co- 
insurance is recognized and _ uwniver- 
sally applied, there can be‘no equitable 
distribution of the insurance burden 
among the property owners of the 
country, and the present inequality will 
go on forever. 

In the past there has been consider- 
able hostility in some sections toward 
the use of the co-insurance clause, but 
I think that the eyes of legislators and 


BAMENT 


GEVERAL years ago a prominent ad- 
juster, one of the bright lights of 
the Western galaxy, had a loss on a 
brick building for a Quaker in a city 
in the Middle West. The policy was 
for $800 and contained the 80 per cent 
co-insurance clause. It was evident 
that the damage would not amount to 
50 per cent of the value and that the 
assured would be a heavy co-insurer. 
The adjuster accordingly told him to 
select some first-class builder in whom 
he had perfect confidence and have him 
make an estimate of the sound value of 
the building, and also the cost of mak- 
ing repairs. In the course of a few 
hours the builder handed in his report, 
showing the sound value to be $2,000 
and the damage to be $800. It should 
be stated that the building belonged to 
an estate which was represented by the 
executor, and that the heirs were pres- 
ent watching the proceedings. 

It is not the most pleasant task to 
inform a claimant that he must stand 
one half of the loss himself, but the 
casion, and he addressed the assured 
as follows: ‘The policy you hold in 
the-———-insurance company in one 
respect resembles Holy Writ, in that 
it contains many promises, but these 
promises are subject to conditions; that 
is to say, if you comply with the con- 
ditions, you can realize on the prom- 
ises, but if on the contrary, you do 
not comply with the conditions, you 
cannot expect to realize on the prom- 
ises. You know the Bible says that 
if you lead a goad life, obey the com- 
mandments and live up to the precepts 
contained in the Good Book, you will 
go to Heaven when you die, but if 





William N. Bament of New York is general adjuster of the Home, with 
which company he has been connected since 1892. He is one of the veterans 
in the adjustment field and his address was divided between sound advice on 
adjustment matters and some interesting reminiscences of his long service. 





the public at large are being gradually 
opened to the eminent fairness of the 
co-insurance principle, and if they give 
the subject sufficient study, they will 
reach the conclusion that the unfair- 
ness, if any there be, lies not in its 
application, but rather in the failure 
to apply it. 

I think it quite proper, however, that 
the presence of the co-insurance clause 
in the policy should be emphasized, as 
it is in some states, by having the 
title printed in bold type or in red ink 
at the top of the clause so as to attract 
special attention thereto. The prin- 
ciple is so well established in some 
countries that the general foreign form 
of policy issued by the London offices 
contains the full co-insurance clause as 
part of the printed conditions. 


TATISTICS compiled from the loss 

records of the insurance companies 
in San Francisco for five years imme- 
diately preceding the conflagration 
showed.that the percentage of insur- 
ance carried to value at risk amounted 
to a trifle less than 70 per cent. Simi- 
lar statistics compiled from the con- 
flagration figures showed a variation of 
less than one-half of 1 per cent from 
this percentage. The insurance carried 
on several large buildings of steel frame 
construction at the time of the con- 
flagration was less than 10 per cent of 
the value and in one instance it was 
less than 7 per cent. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that if the co- 
insurance clause had not been in gen- 
eral use in San Francisco, the insurance 
companies would have been called 
upon to pay $20,000,000 more than they 
actually paid and the property owners 
would have been the gainers to that 
extent. 


you don’t—well, you are liable to go 
somewhere else. It is the same with 
this policy of insurance; it also con- 
tains promises, but these too, are based 
upon conditions and if you comply 
fully with the conditions, you can col- 
lect the full amount of your loss in 
event of fire, otherwise you cannot. 
Now, this policy contains the 80 per- 
cent coinsurance clause, which requires 
you to carry insurance equal to 80 per- 
cent of the actual cash value of the 
building, and in event of your failure 
so to do, you become a coinsurer to 
the extent of the deficiency, and as 
such, you must stand a portion of the 
loss yourselves. Your friend, the 
builder, reports the sound value to be 
$2,000, hence, you should have carried 
$1,600 insurance and you only carried 
$800, so that you will have to stand 
one-half of the loss, or $400 yourselves, 
and the company is liable only for the 
other $400.” Having delivered this dis- 
course, the adjuster anxiously awaited 
.its effect upon his audience. The ex- 
ecutor, who was a little fellow with a 
high pitched voice, said, “Well, if you 
say that is all we can get, I suppose 
that settles it, but stranger, I want to 
tell you one thing, and that is, I don’t 
care about going to Heaven on the 
coinsurance plan, for I am afraid, after 
I get there I wouldn’t get much.” The 
heirs were so well pleased with this 
sally on the part of their representa- 
tive at the expense of the adjuster, 
that they gracefully accepted the set- 
tlement, and the adjuster went on his 
way rejoicing, well pleased with the 
result that his sermon had produced. 


O NE source of trouble in the adjust- 
ment of losses which presents it- 
self with too great frequency, is the 


substitution or attempted substitution 
on the part of a broker or agent, of 
one policy for another, after a loss 
has occurred. This is embarrassing to 
the agent, the assured, the adjuster and 
the companies and not infrequently re- 
sults in litigation. The great weight 
of authority is in support of the view 
that ordinarily the authority of the 
broker ceases with the placing of the 
insurance and the delivery of the pol- 
icy, but if a company or agent serves 
notices of cancellation upon him and 
fails to serve notice on the assured, the 
latter may, if he so desires, ratify the 
action of the broker after the fire, and 
if he does so the second policy will be 
liable for the loss and the first will be 
automatically cancelled. The assured 


cannot ratify that part of the trans- - 


action which is favorable to himself 
and leave unratified that which is un- 
favorable. The action, if ratified at all, 
must be in its entirety. The assured, 
however, is under no obligation to 
ratify the action of the broker and if 
he does not do so the second policy is 
inoperative, and the first policy is liable 
for the loss. If the second insurer 
withdraws from the contract before the 
assured has ratified the action of the 
broker, the second policy will not at- 





GEO. D. MARKHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chairman Legislative Committee 


tach. If the broker has general agency 
powers in respect of the assured’s in- 
surance, ratification is not necessary. 


jt is different when the act of can- 
cellation and substitution is under- 
taken by a joint agent of two or more 
companies, and this is where most of 
the trouble arises. An agent receives 
instructions to cancel a policy, and 
without communicating with the as- 
sured, he writes the risk up in another 
company in his agency, but before the 
intended substitution is effected a fire 
occurs. The assured cannot ratify the 
action of the joint agent after the fire, 
as he can that of the broker. The sec- 
ond policy, therefore, is inoperative and 
the first policy is liable for the loss. If, 
therefore, an agent receives instruc- 
tions to cancel the policy in one com- 
pany and desires to substitute a policy 
in another company in his agency, it 
will be the part of wisdom for him to 
communicate with the assured and se- 
cure his acquiescence, for fire is no 
respecter either of time or persons. 


A NOTHER seemingly unnecessary, 
but equally interesting and impor- 

tant question is: “When does a loss 

occur?” So far as I know the city of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Southern Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
C. S. COBB, President 


Largest and Fastest Growing Multiple Line Company in the Middle West 





Entered in 25 States: 


ARIZONA KENTUCKY OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA OREGON 
COLORADO MARYLAND PENNSYLVANIA | 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA MICHIGAN RHODE ISLAND 
ILLINOIS MINNESOTA TENNESSEE 
; INDIANA MISSOURI TEXAS 
IOWA NEBRASKA UTAH 
KANSAS nite JERSEY WASHINGTON 
OHI 


Writes: Surety Bonds, Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Automobile, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Elevator, Commercial and Industrial Accident and Health, Workmen’s Collective. 














Financial condition at close of business, June 30th, 1919 
ASSETS 

Pe Se Eee Te | Sey Te ere ree e Pee re rT ere ewer $ 450,176.32 
NE RIN 5.0 3's 5 ste aes el ss eee 08 0594 4444 OIA ES: 675,892.14 
ee MIN aiasia a 6 ek Wine 4 ak gk ob Ea ha Ss 00 45 8S eae ee eK 12,253.00 
eae CNS Sn Tie: aaa ss 55 cia occ Chae wed ec ea ceeewcee es 421,003.65 
IIIT III a0 Aiba PIA 50646 05 dood e oeabeamereds Geackseeads 221,834.83 c 
Municipal and Other Bonds and Warrants.............. 00. cece eee teens 173,985.07 
Se ee I ae ok a eK hn eek Heine dbase eee anes 10,000.00 : 
TET OR a ESOT BES CNS ON mr 4-7 ar ee oe CC ere ete eAE F 193,440.37 
Beene Ge GI OR CI aks 2 eee cn eee cine ein dthicds 470,191.15 
en ee Pe II ois shes thane oe ok oo Fok dade ie ee ehsdaeea ce ee 3,503.31 
Due from Municipalities, Judgments and Notes Secured .................0..2.. 154,072.61 
SO ai nas A a Oh 5 co 0 6 1h 54,041.73 

RN TU ong oa eek en Re ee as 0 we kb shea $2,840,394.20 

LIABILITIES 

PO TE Gs 655 Ka BRS 0 ohw Ra Fra wk da 6 0s be a) ashen bee $ 264,681.18 
weeeerwe for Ueemrmed Prema oso 5cs ok hc ics nic dink cc cic a conte beccetaclseas 897,281.37 
ee Tr yh i.hs0'd Seek oil dk aes Walk Sak dss e hee hea al 117,547.76 
CE Oe Py eee ee eee eee eee eer roy SPC Tre eer re 5,392.87 a 
Reserve for Taxes....... Te ee eee a ee ee re ee Pere ee oe Pee ee 33,467.28 
ee Te Fe I ana 5 i a Ais ah a RR ES 14,406.63 2 

SE MOIR 5:26 a uno 49's ORE ed kd VR AE he Ae oOs ee 1,332,777.09 
2 ES ee ger re iy ere Tt nn 5 ane Peer reer Ree Ee ws ee oe Pere Let 1,000,000.00 
NE iN carted wks Kiee yaw OR ae Waa bas xd ae ned ease en eeneeS 507,617.11 
Total Surplus and Reserves Held for Protection of Policyholders ................ $2,840,394.20 3 
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FIRE INSURANCE AND ALLIED LINES 


MARINE INSURANCE AND ALLIED LINES 
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Old and Tried on Agency Principles 


EE the Glens Falls was an agents’ company. It is 
today. It will be always. 


It recognized and subscribed to the principles of the American 
Agency System long before they were reduced to writing by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. It subscnbes to them 
today and also for the future. 


The Glens Falls pluses this recognition of the principles for which 
this great organization stands with service—service in absorbing 
lines, service in settling and paying claims, service in writing all 
of the lines allied to fire and marine insurance, service in so dealing 
with the public that people respect rather than suspect the insur- 
ance business. 


The Glens Falls is “Old and Tried” from the standpoint of the agent 
as well as the policyholder. 


There are many insurance companies but only one 


Doty. Insurance 
7A Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y 


R. A. LITTLE, President 





E. W. WEST, Vice-President H. N. DICKINSON, Secretary 
F. K. COWLES, F. M. SMALLEY, J. A. MAVON, H. W. KNIGHT. Assistant Secretaries 
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The Fallacy of State Insurance 


F the purpose of the discussion of 
| the subject which has been assigned 

to me were capable of consumma- 
tion here I would probably approach 
it from a different angle. I know that 
I would discuss it at least freer from 
the tedium of detail. I would not be 
required to hazard the wearying of 
your patience with common-place argu- 
ments; to tire you with a recital of his- 
torical data with which you are familiar, 
or to challenge your attention to the 
fundamentals of law and government 
to which you are already committed. 
You and I do not differ in our views 
touching this important and pending 
question. If we did one of us would 
not be here. If you believe in a social- 
istic government you should resign 
from this organization. But I know 
that you prefer individual initiative 
above government agency. And you 
know that I am committed to the pri- 
vate ownership of property and the 
preservation of this Republic of Re- 
publics, and am opposed to the na- 
tionalization of industries and the de- 
struction of this government through 
the insidious and poisonous tendencies 
of socialism and anarchy. 


NTERTAINING tthese common 
* views, you and I have met to dis- 
cuss a question, a proposition, which 
if enacted into law will destroy the 





T. H. McGREGOR, Austin, Tex. 


business in which you are engaged— 
an honorable business and to the es- 
tablishment of which men have dedi- 
cated and devoted their lives under 
the protection and the guaranties of 
the government in which they lived. 
If this and kindred heresies are per- 
mitted to become the rule of action 
in this country they will destroy the 
form and fundamentals of this the best 
government designed by men and 
change this republic into a direct de- 
mocracy, the adulterous and prolific 
parent of socialism, anarchy and chaos 
with all their attendant woes. To avert 
this impending evil we must meet it 
_with a remedy. To stay this disaster 
we must arouse the sovereignty of 
this country to action. He who dis- 
cusses with you a threatened calamity 
and offers no remedy challenges but 
half your thought, holds but half your 
attention. Speech which prevokes no 
action is as fruitless as the barren 
branch, is as useless as is the seed 
which does not germinate. With your 
permission then, I want to discuss this 
question, through you, and through the 
patriotic and unpurchaseable press of 
the country, with the great body of 
the voters of America who have cher- 
ished and preserved this government 
and in whose hands its destiny must 
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f 

remain. I want in this way to reach 
the man in the field and factory, the 
merchant and the mechanic, the clerk 
behind the counter and the man in 
his banking house—all of those who 
toil and in every walk and calling of 
life, and appeal ‘to them to rally to 
their country’s call and drive this in- 
sidious monster of socialism from our 
soil forever. 


TO do this it is necessary that we lay 

before the American people the vir- 
tues and the benefits of existing laws 
and candidly and frankly discuss with 
them the vice and the evils of pro- 
posed and threatened changes. 

I have an abiding faith in the intelli- 
gence, the integrity and the patriotism 
of the great body of the American 
people and, therefore, I approach my 
little part of this great task with calm 
confidence and with a courage uwun- 
abated. 

What is state insurance? For what 
existing laws is it to be substituted? 
Upon what law is it to be grafted? 
What innovations, what changes does 
it propose? What benefits will flow 
from it? What evils will follow it and 
what wrecks will be found in its wake? 
These are not questions to be answered 
to us because we think we know. But 
they are the questions which confront 
us and which we must and are now 
undertaking to answer to the great 
body of voters of the country. To 
answer them is neither a difficult nor 
an unpleasant task and the reward for 
so doing far exceeds the effort involved 
and the labor imposed. 


SL} 


tion of the science of the law. A part 
of it, the substantive right of compen- 
sation for injury received in the course 
of employment, is older than any stat- 
ute and traces its origin to the cus- 
toms of European countries, and justi- 
fies the figures that the law as now 
written is a living fruitful branch of 
the common law which has its roots 
around the shattered plinths ‘of feud- 
alism. This right resting in the com- 
mon law was based on the proposi- 
tion that under the law if an’ employe 
were injured in the course of his em- 
ployment through the negligence of 
the employer, then the employe could 
recover damages against the employer 
for the injury so sustained. The right 
to recover damages proceeded upon 
the two-fold theory—punishment of 
the employer and by way of repara- 
tion to the employe for the injury so 
sustained. The primary purpose orig- 
inally seems to have been punishment 
as negligence of the employer was a 
condition precedent to the right of re- 
covery by the employe. The right of 
reparation — damages — compensation 
by the employe for the injury so sus- 
tained while the secondary was the 
sounder purpose and by virtue of its 
inherent justice has survived and finds 
expression in the various compensa- 
tion acts of the present time while the 
idea of punitive damages against the 
employer must look to other statutes 
for its authority. 


‘THIS principle of the common law, 
this right to make the employer 
respond in damages—compensation— 
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T. H. McGregor is an attorney of Austin, Tex., who was formerly a member 
of the industrial accident board in Texas and has devoted especial study to the 
question of compensation insurance. He has always been a strong opponent of 
the idea of the state’s entering the insurance field in workmen’s compensation or 
otherwise, and in his address he presented an especially strong argument against 


the’ state insurance idea. 





HE laws now in existence which 
the propagandists of state insurance 
are seeking to amend, and the efficiency 


“and virtue of which we think will be 


impaired if not destroyed, are the vari- 
ous compensation acts of the country. 

The advocates of state fund insur- 
ance propose to so amend our com- 
pensation laws as to provide that the 
state shall fix, levy, collect and disburse 
the premiums which are now being ad- 
ministered by casualty companies and 
shall either supply recurring deficien- 
cies from the general revenues of the 
state or permit claims against such 
deficiencies to go unpaid. They pro- 
pose that the state shall go into the 
casualty insurance business. And they 
also propose that it shall do so without 
competition, that nobody else shall 
write such insurance and that nobody 
shall take such insurance from anybody 
except the state—that all casualty com- 
panies shall go out of business and 
that the state shall enjoy this business 
as a complete and perfect monopoly 
which more than one constitution has 
declared to be against the “spirit and 
genius of a free people.” 


A COMPENSATION act is not a 

plant which grows or has grown 
in some field of modern thought. It is 
the result of centuries of thought and 
experience, of custom and_ circum- 
stance, of legislation and litigation, un- 
til it is today almost a finished product 
of governmental science, approximat- 
ing justice, certainty and expectation, 
the wonderful trinity of substantive 
and remedial law. 


It is the resultant and logical evolu- 


tnt 


for injury sustained in the course of 
employment as the result of his negli- 
gence, was enlarged by Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, which allowed a right of 
recovery to the dependents of a de- 
ceased employe where he lost his life 
in the course of his employment as a 
result of the negligence of the em- 
ployer. Thus the law stood until the 
English courts grafted onto and made 
a part of it the doctrines of assumed 
risks, fellow servants and contributory 
negligence. With the law thus estab- 
lished it lacked the essential elements 
of justice, certainty and expedition. 

Because of the application of the 
court made rules to which I have re- 
ferred less than 18 percent of those 
injured in the course of their employ- 
ment had any cause of action, any right 
of recovery against the employer. Be- 
cause of the insolvency of employers, 
because of the slightness of injuries 
sustained and because of the aggres- 
siveness with which suits involving 
such claims were defended and for many 
.other reasons only a very small part 
of this 18 percent ever recovered any- 
thing by way of settlement of their 
claims or through the courts of the 
country. And those who did, did so 
only after enduring “the law’s delays” 
and after giving from one-third to one- 
half of such recovery to the lawyer 
who tried the case in the courts. 


BECAUSE of these intolerable con- 

ditions the damage suit industry 
became a trade, the bringing of such 
suits an art and their defense a sci- 
ence, while the employer was harassed, 
the employes were not compensated 


for injuries sustained, the courts were 
clogged with long drawn out litiga- 
tion, all involving tremendous and un- 
certain sums which were ultimately 
paid by the people as an overhead and 
loaded charge upon the product of the 
industry which had injured or destroyed 
the employe. So the law in this re- 
spect was incomplete. It did not meet 
the needs nor the approval of those 
who labor nor of the people. The em- 
ployer had no remedy to recover the 
amount he paid out because of injuries 
sustained by his employes except to 
load the product of his industry with 
the amount and pass it on to the con- 
sumer who paid it then as now. This 
was and is the only correct remedy 
which he could invoke either under 
the old law or the present compensa- 
tion laws. 

The theory that the industry which 
inflicts the injury should bear its bur- 
den—should pay the compensation 
loaded as a charge upon its products— 
is the only just or scientific theory 
or practice upon which either the law 
of damagés or compensation can rest 
or be justified. Yet the ignoring of 
this scientific principle is the very fun- 
damental error which runs like a rot- 
ten thread through the warp and woof 
of all the arguments of every advocate 
of state insurance, whether he is an 
incoherent I. W. W. haranguing the 























J. BLINN STONE, Detroit, Mich. 


ignorant and illiterate, or some Ph. 
D., LL.D. or P. D. Q., occupying one 
of the chairs of one of the colleges or 
universities in this country and poison- 
ing the minds of the young manhood 
of this country with socialistic heresies, 
the application of which would mean 
the destruction of the government un- 
der which we live. Any compensation 
law that levies one penny of tribute to 
pay compensation for an injury sus- 
tained, other than upon the product 
of the industry which inflicted the in- 
jury, cannot be defended either in jus- 
tice, science or morals. And yet no 
state fund insurance has ever survived 
in any state, and cannot survive, with- 
out calling on the general revenues ot 
the state to supply its deficiencies. In 
an effort to apply this remedy, to load 
the product with this element of over- 
head the employer was met at the 
threshold by the fact that it was both 
unknown and uncertain. To give it a 
degree of, certainty, to ascertain as 
near as possible this unknown quantity 
in the economic and industrial world 
the employer began to insure against 
the risks and hazards to his employes. 
And out of this condition grew casu- 
alty insurance and the casualty com- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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ACCIDENT ANDG CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1871 


New York Office: 59 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 360 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Assets . .. ... . © . $12,590,021.57 
Ligbenties 2 wk Sw ww 9,296,781.95 
Surplus and Voluntary Reserve 3,293,239.62 


Claims paid exceed 


Eighty-five Million Dollars 


A Casualty Insurance Company which merits | 
your complete confidence, possessing great 
financial strength and offering unexcelled 
service to Policyholders and Agents. 


Invites Applications for Agencies 
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Began Business in 1871 


Superior Fire Insurance Company 


SUPERIOR SERVICE SATISFIES 


Capital $500,000 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Assets $2,236,463.51 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


Net Surplus $378,452.64 


Local agents these days are beginning to appreciate the importance of the moderate sized companies. They form an influence in the fire insurance world that 

is healthful to the business. The large companies have their appropriate sphere of action. The agents of the country, however, should not overlook the 

danger of overcentralization. The American agency system, to be perpetuated, must have as its real foundation these fire insurance institutions that appre- 

ciate and value the services of local representatives. Such companies as the Superior in a local agency preserve its integrity and permanency. The Superior 
only asks fair treatment. Its service and indemnity are as good as the best. 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-President and Secretary 











J. G. SELL, President INCORPORATED 1870 G. R. DETTE, Secretary 


ity (Fire) Insurance Company of Penna. 


Home Office Eastern Department 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Sunbury, Pa. 


A MODERATE SIZED COMPANY WITH BIG COMPANY FACILITIES 








J. G. SELL, President 


G. R. DETTE, Secretary 
D. C. SHAW, Vice-President 


INCORPORATED 1851 


Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 


Home Office 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Western Dept. 
HERRICK & AUERBACH, Managers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Dept. 
SUNBURY, PA. 


“Courtesy and Intelligent Service our Watchword”’ 











KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS “™*3.g's5,s00 


Department of 


The Globe Fire Insurance Company The United American Insurance Company 


The Western Insurance Company The Union Insurance Company 
All of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1906 - Separate Offices and Field Force 
We believe in progressive and fair treatment to all our agents and assured. A careful consideration of all rights 
of agents and assured. We are contented to grow naturally and are trying to render service. 

HENRY WACHTER, Manager 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 218 FOURTH AVENUE 








Pittsburgh 
The Powerful 


ITH avolume of 

tonnage exceed- 
ing that of the world’s 
four greatest maritime 
ports combined, 
Pittsburgh is known 
throughout the world 
as The Industrial Met- 
ropolis of America. 
It is the fountain 
source of Allegheny 
County, which has the 
wealth of thirty-four 
states and of which 
Abraham Lincoln 
long ago asked— 
‘““Where is that state 
of Allegheny >” 
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Allemannia Fire Insurance Company 


Commonwealth Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1868 


OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
Assets, $2,386,676 Capital and Surplus to Policyholders, $1,147,925.85 


WM. STEINMEYER, President Cc. B. REITER, Secretary 
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NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
AMPLE RESOURCES LARGE FACILITIES EXCELLENT SERVICE 


Fire, Windstorm, Explosion, Riot, Civil Commotion, Rents, Profits, Leasehold, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Marine and Automobile. i 
For Real Efficiency and Complete Facilities you should act NOW. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Policyholders Surplus, $1,595,352. Unearned Premium Reserve, $3,155,339. Assets, $5,524,294. 











W. H. NIMICK, President JOHN D. C. MILLER, Sec.-Treas. 


P ittsburg h Western Insurance Company 
Spells Power Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ORGANIZED 1849 





j Our indemnity has been good for nearly three-fourths of a century. We deal with agents absolutely on the 
TS banking resources square and do not make unreasonable demands of them. We regard our agents as friends. Don’t you think 


y it is about time to appreciate the carefully managed modern sized American Company of this type ? 
are stupendous; its 





fire insurance com- 





panies reach out for 
busi in all th a 

shined Samhip Republic Fire Insurance Company 
wiiin--tahlh wah de. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


S en th ; f ORGANIZED 1871 
oun with satisly- C. W. GERWIG, President N. A. WEED, Secretary 
ing service — their in- 


surance protects and M ANY LARGER—NONE: BETTER 


thus affords the Public 





the means of supplant- 





ing loss to life-time 


property accumula- PITTSBURG UNDERW RITERS 


tions when devastated GEO. R. DAVIES, Manager Commonwealth Building _L. M. STEPHENS, Ass’t Manager 
, PA. 
by that arch monster— ead in eran 
. UNDERWRITTEN BY 

FIRE, who reaps his Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. Superior Fire Insurance Co. 

toll ll National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. Republic Fire Insurance Co. 
oll annually to the _ all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

tune of millions. Combined Capital, $1,800,000 Assets, $9,911,970 Surplus to Policyholders, $2,410,521 


Service with us is not merely a by-word and our representatives 
have at their command the facilities o 


Western Sprinklered Risk Association Western Improved Risk Association 














National-Ben Franklin Fire Jusurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
120-122 West Ohio Street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SAMUEL MckNIGHT, President Pite and Automobile Hrsurance ux scumrr, secretary 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
panies. They were the legitimate off- 
spring of business economy and neces- 
sity. They have as fixed and definite 
place in the business world as have 
the industries which they serve. 


you cannot by legislative enact- 
ment impair their efficiency or de- 
stroy the functions which they exercise 
without doing violence to the rights 
of those whom they serve and assault- 
ing the very fundamentals and founda- 
tions of this government. 

Through the agency and instrumen- 
tality of these companies, then under 
the liability law and now under the 
compensation law the employer was 
and is seeking to protect himself 
against injury to his employes just as 
he seeks to protect himself against 
fire by taking a fire insurance policy. 
But even with this insurance under 
the old liability law the elements of 
justice, humanity, business and cer- 
tainty were to a degree lacking and 
the law was undergoing an evolution 
for the better. ‘The true theory of 
damages, compensation, had been dis- 
covered and the doctrine of the dis- 
tribution of the loss and its payment 
by the consumer of the product of 
the industry had been established and 
out of this evolution and development 
has grown the compensation acts of 
the world. 

These acts overcame the opposition of 
the strongest legal talent in this coun- 
try, those who brought and those who 
defended damage suits. 

I cannot believe that they will now 
be impaired or destroyed by the com- 
bination of those ignorant and learned 
reformers who do not know what they 
want and a corrupt press which panders 
to any sentiment which it thinks for a 
time is popular and a lot of demagogues 
who wish to create more offices to fill 
and more funds to exploit. 


O developed this common law right 

which I have traced? Who preserved 
it through the dark hours of our gov- 
ernment and had it to grow with the 
growth and develop with the develop- 
ment of our country until it ripened into 
our compensation laws under which not 
18 percent of the injuries may recover 
uncertain amounts at deferred and un- 
certain times, but under which 100 per- 
cent of the injured employes may recover 
fixed amounts expeditiously at fixed and 
definite times? 

Was it Debs and Townley and Benson 
and their comrades and disciples and 
all this socialistic crowd who are now 
seeking to change this country from a 
republic which has weathered so many 
storms into a .democracy which will 
lead to socialism, anarchy and chaos? 
Was it the I. W. W.’s, the parlor social- 
ist or the university theorist, and who 
says in public that both Lenine and 
Trotzky are better men than Washing- 
ton? Are these the men who preserved 
and saved and developed these great 
rights? No. These men are latter day 
saints. The development of this govern- 
ment has been under strong men, men 
who believed in individual initiative, in 
personal liberty, who believed in few 
laws and small taxes and that the gov- 
ernment should confine its activities to 
the functions of government and leave 
the field of industry and enterprise to 
the individual. 


EN like these made our government 
and in making it they made it the 
wonder and admiration, the model and 
the monitor of the world. And there is 
a purpose and a patriotism abroad in 


this land to swing us back to the re-. 


public and to re-establish more firmly 
the government of our fathers and to 
drive these socialistic heresies from our 
midst forever. Under the old liability 
law there was no given standard, either 
of the man nor of the damages to be 
paid in case of injury received in the 
course of employment, or in case of death 
resulting therefrom. The amount of re- 
covery in such cases was left to juries 
both with and without the right of re- 
view of the courts. This vicious element 
of uncertainty was relieved against, un- 
der the touch of science, in the com- 
pensation law when the idea of the 
standard man in the field of production 
was evolved and the principle was car- 
ried into the law. It was learned that 
this standard man was a unit of pro- 
duction of a given industry, that his 
power of production in such industry 
was subject to the law of the general 
average and could be valued. That 
in this respect his value as to produc- 











tion could be fixed as easily as that of 
a machine. The functions of labor which 
could be performed by the various mem- 
bers of the body could be determined 
and their respective relation to the whole 
man could be established almost with 
mathematical precision. Then when the 
value of the man was once fixed as a 
producing unit in the industry to which 
he belonged he stood as a producing ma- 
chine 100 percent efficient. With the 
relation of the respective laboring or- 
gans of this 100 percent efficient man 
fixed with reference to the whole man it 
became an easy matter to fix the ratio of 
loss sustained by an injured employe 
when injured in any industry. Thus 
along with the certainty of the right of 
recovery by the employe when injured 
in the course of his employment was 
established the amount of that recovery. 
These elements being thus made certain, 
rendered a further fact definite and cer- 
tain, the amount of the overhead to be 
carried by the employer in the form of 
insurance premiums to protect him 
against the hazards of his industry. 
These premiums are of course ultimately 
paid by the consumer of the product of 
the industry. Add to the logic of this 
fact that a man is a unit of production 
in a given industry, a machine in such 
industry, with a fixed value and a fixed 
production and consider his relation to 
the rest of the world and to the non- 
consumer of the product of his industry 
and you will agree with me that there 
is a rotten thread running through the 
warp and woof of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of state insurance. 


make the law of liability square 
with the science of compensation the 
doctrines of fellow servant, assumed risk 
and contributory negligence were abro- 
gated and the right of recovery was lim- 
ited only to the establishment of the fact 
that the injury was received in the 
course of employment, and the amount 
to be recovered was required to be com- 
mensurate (compensation) with the in- 
jury sustained as measured by the 
earning capacity of the employe, which 
of course rested upon his producing 
capacity. This also explains the rela- 
tion between the compensation fixed by 
law and the wages earned by the em- 
ploye. 

To adjudicate claims for compensation 
arising under these acts special boards 
were created which in law and in fact 
are quasi-judicial bodies designed and 
purposed as agencies to afford expedition 
in the enforcement in a summary way of 
the rights given under these acts. They 
do not have and should not have any-- 
thing to do with the money with which 
their judgments are paid. They have 
relieved the courts of a tremendous mass 
of litigation and have admirably met 
the purposes for which they were cre- 
ated. Yet these advocates of state in- 
surance propose to make these boards 
managers of an insurance’ business 
owned and controlled by the state which 
would make them half judicial and half 
executive officers in violation of the very 
fundamentals of republican government 
as well as destructive of the underlying 
principles of the law they would amend. 


ITH all these elements of certainty 
in the science of compensation be- 
ing fixed the state through these acts 
in one way or the other requires the 
employer to carry casualty insurance to 
guarantee the payment of compensation 
to the employe when injured in the 
course of employment when awarded by 
the tribunal administering the act. This 
is not a departure from our theory of 
government, it is in no sense socialistic. 
The employer loads the insurance pre- 
mium on to the product and passes it on 
to the public and the public pays it, and 
the state under its police power legiti- 
mately applied had the right to make 
the requirement of the employer. 
Again, if the employe is injured to the 
point of incapacity, and is not compen- 
sated therefor, he is likely to and prob- 
ably will become a charitable charge 
upon the public, and the state has the 
right to protect the public against such 
contingency and require the employer to 
carry such insurance as it calculated to. 
avert this contingency. That the prin- 
ciple is not new is also manifest from 
our lien laws securing the payment of 
the wages of Iaborers and mechanics in 
almost all if not all the branches of both 
skilled and unskilled labor and many of 
them are coeval with our government. 


HESE are the principles on which the 

right of the state to pass this re- 
quirement rests and constitute the rea- 
sons why the judiciary sustains it. Yet 
these state fund advocates utterly ig- 
noring the reason and science of the law 
propose that the state shall not sécure 





but shall pay compensation when it ac- 
crues. They could with equal propriety 
propose to pay the wages of an employe 
rather than give him a lien therefor as 
is now done by law. The principle is 
identical. Wages are the result of labor 
—the fruit of industry as measured by 
production. Where there is no produc- 
tion there are no wages, and where there 
are no wages there is no compensation 
for injury. In all the compensation acts 
there is a mathematical relation fixed 
by law between wages and compensation 
and the earning of wages is a condition 
precedent to the granting of compensa- 
tion. Then why can’t we ask one of 
these reformers if the state is to pay 
the compensation why should not the 
state pay wages, which are the sine qua 
non of compensation. But we may with 
propriety ask these advocates the ques- 
tion: If the state is going to pay the 
compensation of an employe injured in 
the course of employment while working 
for an employer under a compensation 
act, why not pay the judgment secured 
for damages for injury sustained by an 
employe while working for an employer 
under a liability act? The award of the 
board and the judgment of the court are 
for the same thing, reparation for in- 
jury sustained in the course of employ- 
ment. They both look back to wages and 
production for their existence, and the 
absence of either the award or judgment 
entail the same effect upon the employe 
and the same result to the public. Any 
argument advanced for the one is pert- 
inent for the other; and any objection 
raised against one is of equal force 
against the other. They are cognate 
propositions and cannot be differentiated 
and their alignment shows the fallacy 
of state insurance. 


HY should the state go into the cas- 

ualty insurance business? Is it to 
make money? If they say yes we can say 
that it is not the business of the state 
te make money. That it is not a function 
of government to run an insurance com- 
pany. If it is to either suggestion, then 
why not go into the life or fire insur- 
ance business. The field is broader and 
more inviting. Or why not like the state 
of North Dakota own the banks, the 
mills, elevators and every other business 
and enterprise which should be left to 
private initiative and energy. 

But here is the trouble, these “igno- 
norant idealists,” agitators, parlor so- 
cialists, and university theorists do be- 
lieve that these matters are functions of 
government and already they have writ- 
ten monopolistic state fund insurance 
into the laws of five states and competi- 
tive into those of nine other states. And 
if we do not meet these governmental 
somnambulists and destroy them and ex- 
pose and shatter their dreams they will 
destroy the business interests of this 
country and change our government from 
a stable and splendid republic to a 
chaotic and socialistic democracy. Sec- 
tion 4 of article 4 of the federal con- 
stitution guarantees every state in this 
Union a republican form of government 
and every state is interested in every 
other state having such form of gov- 
ernment. 


F Texas were to announce that she 

would elect no more governors but 
would elect her a king and have a mon- 
archy but would stay in this Union 
others of the states in the Union 
would send up a protest and we might 
have another war because Texas had 
violated section 4 of article 4 of the 
constitution. Yet every state in this 
union which has committed itself and is 
committing itself to the socialistic doc- 
trines of direct legislation is to that ex- 
tent a direct democracy and violates this 
section 4 of article 4 as much as it would 
do were it to elect a king. A monarchy 
is not a republican form of government. 
Monarchy may lead to tyranny but a 
direct democracy—the Utopia of the 
socialist—must and will lead to socialism, 
anarchy and chaos. And this is the chief 
tenet of the socialist, that the state 
should do everything, should run all the 
business of the country and that pri- 
vate ownership is wrong, ability should 
be accounted for nothing and that indi- 
vidual initiative should be destroyed. 
And these are the advocates of and the 
sponsors for state insurance. 


UT they say the state can conduct the 

business of casualty insurance at a 
saving to the public, can do it cheaper 
than the casualty companies do it. I 
deny that this is true. and assert that 
it is untrue and will demonstrate both 
propositions before I shall have finished. 
But if we concede, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the state can administer a 
casualty company cheaper than private 
individuals can, then the concession be- 








comes a principle and applies with equal 
force to life and fire insurance and all 
other big business and utilities affected 
with a public interest and we have ad- 
mitted the soundness of socialistic eco- 
nomics and governmental philosophy and 
the government should at once take over 
and own all such businesses and utilities 
and run them in the interest of the pub- 
lic. We are not prepared to admit this. 
The recent attempted control or rather 
management of the railroads demon- 
strated the fallacy of this contention. 
After the government’s experience with 
the railroads these erstwhile advocates 
of state ownership abandoned that 
scheme and “pulled the picket pin and 
strayed again from the range of reason” 
and evolved the Plumb plan which not 
only asks the confiscation of private 
property but demands that the govern- 
ment guarantee regular and recurring 
dividends thereon to the donees thereof. 
The same experience of fallacy and fail- 
ure was had in the wire systems by the 
government. The telephone and tele- 
graph wires were so hot that Mr. Burle- 
son dropped them with precipitate and 
almost indecent haste. 


T reminded me of the negro Methodist 
preacher who had seen an Episcopal 
church service and decided to put on one 
in his church. He dressed himself and 
some boys up in the proper regalia and 
with the various articles incident to such 
a service took his position in the pulpit. 
As the choir boys came in he noticed one 
little negro had left his incense lamp and 
he chanted to him: ‘What has you done 
with the incense pot?” The negro boy 
chanted back: “I lef’ it in de hall—it 
was so damn hot.” 

So I imagine when Mr. Wilson returned 
from France he asked Mr. Burleson 
“What have you done with the wire sys- 
tems?” And his answer was: “I gave 
them back to their Owners to run for the 
efficient use and benefit of the people of 
this country—they were hot.” No ineffi- 
cient service, regardless of its immediate 
cost, can ever be a cheap service. When 
the cost of the product or the service of 
a public utility or industry exceeds the 
value of such product or service to the 
public it will fail for the want of pat- 
ronage. And so if it should be operated 
by and at the expense of the public under 
monopolistic and exclusive laws, as is 
proposed for state insurance, the people 
are denied efficient service for which 
they must pay unjust and extortionate 
sums. The laws of competition are de- 
stroyed and the public is forced to take 
an inadequate service at a cost which 
will exceed its value. Such laws with 
their roots fixed in the soil of injustice 
cannot survive and should not exist in 
a free country. 


T is likewise true that when the cost 
of such product or service is so low 
as to make such product unfit, or such 
service inefficient for the use for which 
it is designed, it is but little if any bet- 
ter than no product or service and again 
the public pays the bills and suffers. 
The public wants and is entitled to an 
economical and efficient service and this 
it can and does secure through privately 
administered concerns, stimulated by 
healthy and legitimate competition bet- 
ter than it can hope to do through the 
political agencies of the state actuated 
by partisan and selfish interests, and 
whose retention in the positions which 
they fill depends rather upon their views 
upon prohibition, national woman suf- 
frage or some other pending political 
question, than upon their knowledge of 
the laws of general averages or of large 
numbers which are of the essence of even 
a primary knowledge of any kind of in- 
surance. 


———— is both a technical and 
scientific business and challenges 
a skill, knowledge and efficiency not 
found in the public service. The estab- 
lishment of the basic rate of premium 
and the application of it to varying and 
particular hazards is a matter of techni- 
cal and mathematical deduction from the 
experience of the industries’ covered 
reaching out over a long period of time; 
and the wider the field the more nearly 
correct is the conclusion reached. To 
make such deductions it is necessary not 


only to be in possession of the compiled. 


statistics of such industries and of the 
casualty insurance business, but also to 
be skilled in the mathematical “theory 
of probabilities” and in the “law of gen- 
eral averages” so as to be able to apply 
with techfiical accuracy such laws and 
such data and one not so trained as 4a 
statistician along these lines is not com- 
petent to make such deductions. 
Theoretically the state can get men 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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55 JOHN ST. men of experience, character and tact. They 
NEW YORK seek to follow the honorable, fair and equitable 
course. Claimants receive just treatment, 
ated Waban: x gaiateiie promptly and intelligently administered. 
F. V. SEARLE - - ~- 2nd Vice-Pres’t 
THOMAS H. DARLING - - Secretary These two important characteristics have 


C. CLARK HOWARD - Agency Director 





Gcat Ox 


Incorporated 1892 


=~ VERY insurance company has an individuality. 
pee) It stands forth with a definite marking. 





m7 ‘I[wo important factors in business building 
have been prominent in the career of “our 
company, 


1. High Grade Agency Service. 

2. Satisfactory Claim Service. 
_ The Home office management seeks to keep 
in intimate touch with its producers, studies 


their needs and meets the demands to the 
utmost of its ability. 


The claim department ‘is in the hands of 


served to make staunch friends for this 
company. Satisfied agents and policyholders 
are its best advertisers. 


If it is your desire to make an agency con- 
nection which will prove a valuable addition to 
your business, communicate with us. 


Our Lines 


ACCIDENT — HEALTH — BURGLARY — PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILES — TEAMS AND GENERAL LIABILITY 
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The Money $v 


“Painless Extraction.” 
Why cause unnecessary pain ? 


Friend Insurance Agent : 


We believe in 


We think we can show you a way by which you can increase your 
income 


Without Hurting Anybody, 


not even your competitor. 
Worth Investigating, Don’t You Think? 


If you will advocate appraisements for all your clients, especially 


The Special Hazards, 
that will be the result. 


Appraisement has chloroform beaten as 
An Anesthetic. 
In order to operate successfully you should remember that 
Nearly Everybody 7 
is under-insured, most people very much; and that in that direction 
Appraisement Is An Eye Opener. 
Most people cannot see their truly. dangerous predicament until 
Their Eyes Are Opened 

by an appraisement. Before that they think they are safe’and secure 
and properly covered by insurance. 


_In the process of Eye Opening there are all sorts of reasons besides 
insurance reasons which you can use— 
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‘Aving Service 


The Arguments Are 
Value in correct Accountancy Value in Financial Reports 
Value in correct Cost Finding Value in Marketing ‘‘Paper,” 
Value in Bank Reports and many others. 


Of course in addition to the above you have the absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of , 


Correct Insurance. 


Cost to replace today is the true basis on which to calculate that and 
without such a basis the owner is simply taking 


A Gambler’s Chance 
as to what he will recover in the event of damage or destruction. 
No Good Business Man 
wants to do that or will do that, if the dangers are pointed out to him. 
You can also assure him that he can today obtain 
A Good Appraisement 
at a smaller net cost than ever before in the history of the business. 
We shall be glad to give you a free assistance in closing with any 
Owners Who Are Interested. 
You can interest all your 
Special Hazards 
and we can close with them afterward. 


If you do this you will increase your income from this source 
25 to 50 Percent 
and the process will be one of absolutely 
Painless Extraction. 
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STATE INSURANCE FALLACIES 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


with these qualifications but practically 
it can not and does not for men with 
such qualifications cannot get the offices. 
There is no such thing in this country 
as a non-political office—to the politician 
all offices are political and he fills them 
all. To the victor belongs the spoils is 
the unchallenged slogan of every politi- 
eal organization in this country which 
has or can survive. If the office is elect- 
ive it is popularity, politics and party 
which secure it and not fitness to fill it. 
If it is appointive, differences or har- 
mony of opinion on political questions 
between the applicant and the appoint- 
ing power will control the appointment 
and not ability to fill the position sought. 


IS rule of change or rotation in pub- 

lic office impairs the efficiency of the 
administration in all offices calling for 
technical skill. This is the reason why 
the federal judiciary is appointed for life 
and the basis of the civil service of the 
government. Experience has shown that 
in the state governments all occupants of 
all appointive positions are changed with 


each administration. The state cannot 
and will not get from year to year that 
character of skill and efficiency requisite 
to the correct and successful management 
of a large insurance business. This is 
known by all men familiar with our pub- 
lic service. This being so the state can- 
not manage an insurance business as 
successfully as can a private individual 
or individuals. But who is asking this 
“cheap insurance?” It is not the em- 
ployer who primarily pays the premium. 
It is not the people, the farmer nor the 
great body of the public who are neither 
employers nor employes within the mean- 
ing of the compensation law, and who 
ultimately pay the compensation in the 
form of loaded charges upon. the 
products of industry. And it is to this 
great body of our people we want to ap- 
peal to save our government from these 
inroads of socialism. It is not organize 
labor as such which is advocating or 
wants to commit this government to 
these socialistic tendencies. The trade 
unions of this country as a body are as 
much against socialism as you are and 
they are now locked in a more immediate 
struggle with socialism than you are. 


They have already realized the inroads 
socialism has made in their bodies and 
all over this country they are struggling 
to get rid of the evil. They know now 
that socialism will destroy union labor 
unless labor joins with others to destroy 
socialism. I think union labor will win 
its fight on socialism and having saved 
itself will be the controlling factor in 
ultimately saving the government itself 
from socialism. You must not fight or- 
ganized labor as such because in this 
fight it is your natural ally and to save 
itself it has got to save you. The fight 
is a common one between honest labor 
and industrial capital on the one hand 
and the foes of society and government 
on the other. The basic theory of this 
government dear to the heart of every 
patriot is that all government, state and 
national, should confine its activities to 
the discharge of governmental function 
and should leave the field of industry and 
enterprise to the private individual. 


own a utility or operate an insur- 
ance company is without the scope 
of a correct conception of our form of 


government. But I deny that the state 
can run an insurance company as eco- 
nomically as can individuals. I deny it 
because I know, and so charge, that 
there is more ignorance and less effi- 
ciency, more waste and less economy, 
less effort and less accomplishment, more 
confusion and less system, more corrup- 
tion and more extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of our various state gov- 
ernments than there is in the office of any 
single big business in this country which 
has survived six months. 

We must not be lulled into a sense of 
security by these siren songs of social- 
ism for in the end they mean the destruc- 
tion of the government under which we 
live. Against this present and impending 
evil there is but one remedy and that is 
to arouse the American people, in state 
and nation, and cause them to rally to 
their country’s call and swing this gov- 
ernment back to a republic and thereby 
save themselves, for “he who saves his 
country saves all things, and all things 
being saved saves himself, while he who 
loses his country loses all things, and all 
things being lost loses himself.” 


How State Associations Can Help 


BY JAMES L. CASE 


HE National Association has 
T grown from a small beginning to 
its present position of influence, 
and in my opinion no one factor has 
contributed more to its growth and 
development during these past twenty- 
four years than the support it has re- 
ceived from the state associations. 
These state organizations had their 
beginnings before the National Asso- 
ciation was organized, and it was but 
natural that a national organization 
should later come to a being. The re- 
lation of these two associations is 
practically an interlocking one, and 
just so long as state associations are 
strong, active and aggressive, one need 
have no fear for the future success and 
prosperity of the National Association. 


] N the first place, it is most essential 
that each state association should 
enroll on its list of members as many 
of the strong and _ successful local 
agents as it can possibly secure. Such 
men are the very foundation of any 
association, and it is to be regretted 
that, in the past, in so many states, 
such large numbers of them have, for 
lack of interest, failed to identify 
themselves with their state associa- 
tions. It is, however, most gratifying 
to know, if.published statements can 
be relied upon, that in some states 
from 75 percent to 80 percent of the 
entire fire and casualty insurance un- 
derwriting is written or controlied by 
members of state associations. 

It should be the constant aim of the 
officers to use every means within their 
power to secure the interest and co- 
operation of every policy writing local 
agent in their state. When state asso- 
ciations can accomplish this result, 
their influence and power will be tre- 
mendous. 


WHILE a large and loyal member- 

ship is most essential, it is even 
more important that those who are 
chosen to fill official positions are 
carefully and wisely selected, for it 
has been most truly said, that the offi- 
cers of any organization can either 
“make or break it.” 

The positions of president and sec- 
retary-treasurer should always be filled 
by the very best men available; men 
who are thoroughly interested in in- 
surance as a profession, and who are 
willing to give unsparingly of their 
time, strength and wisdom. The presi- 
dent, particularly, should be a man 
who should take his office seriously, 
and constantly study the particular 
needs of his particular association. He 
must demand, and receive, the support 
of his fellow officers, and he should be 
most careful in his appointment of 
committee chairmen. He should insist 
that all committees give the necessary 


James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., is president of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and one of the strong men of the National Associa- 
tion. His discussion of “Making State Associations Worth While” was based 
on the successful experience which he has had in the conduct of his own state 


association. 





time and attention to such matters as 
are referred to them for their consid- 
eration. 

He should keep in touch with the 
‘entire membership of his organization, 
and, if possible, send each month a 
personally signed letter to every mem- 
ber. If this is impossible, he should, at 
least, do so once every three months. 
lt will require time and expense to do 
it, but the results are sure to follow. 
He should also have a constant over- 
sight of the affairs of his association, 
and only in so far as he does so, will 
success reward his efforts. 


HE secretary-treasurer is an equally 

important official, and he must be 
particularly fitted for his position. He 
must be accurate, dependable, cour- 
teous and systematic, if the affairs of 
his office are to be properly conducted. 
In some associations these positions 
are filled by two persons and where 
such is the case the duties of the treas- 
urer are usually confined to receiving, 
collecting and disbursing the funds. 
One of the most important duties of 
the secretary is to see that a correct 
list of the membership is kept, and 
that membership dues are properly 
collected within the first two months 
of the fiscal year of his association. 
This is a real man’s job. The National 
Association officials have urged state 
associations to be most careful in se- 
lecting men to fill this position, and 
they have suggested, time and again, 
that an adequate compensation should 
be paid to the secretaries of all state 
associations. 


They should not be asked or ex- 


pected to give the time or labor re- 
quired, without being properly paid for 
services rendered. Both the president 
and the secretary should at all times 
be in close touch with the national 
office in order that they may receive 
such support and assistance as is so 
freely and cheerfully offered them on 
all subjects relating to their respective 
organizations. 


HE National Association has urged 

each state association to adopt some 
form of self-graded dues, so that suf- 
ficient funds may at all times be avail- 
able to carry out an annual program 
that is well worth while. 

The plan of the West Virginia asso- 
ciation has been received with favor 
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by many associations, and is, as you 
know, a system whereby each member 
agrees to pay annually to his state 
treasurer a sum ranging from $5 to 
$25 a year, according to the amount 
of premium income received by him. 
Wherever this plan has been tried, the 
results have been most satisfactory, 
and a working capital has been fur- 
nished. Other associations have urged 
their members to pay voluntarily such 
sums as they are willing to give, rang- 
ing from $5 to $50 a year, and in one 
of the smaller organizations, as a re- 
sult of this plan, a contingent fund of 
$1,000 has been deposited in savings 
banks, to be used for any special need 
or emergency. 


B ECAUSE of the very nature of con- 

ditions which surround the insur- 
ance business today, and the attitude 
of the politicians and general. public 
toward insurance in all forms, it is 
necessary that each state association 
should appoint a legislative commit- 
tee, and only such men as are fully 
competent to wisely handle such im- 
portant matters should ever be se- 
lected. We owe our very existence 
today as local agents, to the wise leg- 
islation that has been passed, and 
unwise legislation that has been killed, 
and we could profitably spend an en- 
tire session of this convention in giving 
consideration to this very important 
subject. I would therefore particularly 
suggest that all state associations see 
that this committee is given the at- 
tention it deserves. 


[N some states associations hold two 

meetings a year but in others the 
annual meeting is the only one con- 
ducted. In the larger states one meet- 
ing is probably all that can be ex- 
pected, because of the expense, but 
in the smaller states it is most desir- 
able that at least two meetings a year 
be held. If these meetings are made 
worth while, and interesting and in- 
structive programs are presented, the 
work of such state organizations will 
be made much more effective, because 
of the interest and enthusiasm the lo- 
cal agents receive and carry back to 
their own local boards. 

I am personally in favor of having 
county or district secretaries in each 
state organization, who shall from 
time to time arrange small group meet- 


ings. It is easier to secure the attend- 
ance of some agents, provided meet- 
ings can be held in the vicinity of their 
homes, than if they are asked to spend 
time and money to attend a larger 
meeting at some central point in the 
state. Conditions differ in different 
states, and it is therefore impossible 
to suggest a plan that couid be adopted 
in common by all associations. 


"THE times in which we live are de- 

manding the best we have to give, 
and if, as insurance men, we are to 
retain the business we have secured, 
we must realize that, we too, must give 
our best to the insuring public. I be- 
lieve in the local agent; I believe in 
state associations, and the two must 
cooperate and work together as never 
before. 


Vaughan Gives Greeting 


Robert F. Vaughan, Louisville attor- 
ney, in extending greetings to the dele- 
gates said that insurance men represent 


one of the three great institutions 
which are essential to the successful 
conduct of this nation’s business: The 
banks, through which credits are ex- 
tended for the purchase of commodities, 
the railroads, which affords facilities for 
the transportation of commodities, and 
the insurance companies, which by 
equitable distribution of losses, insure 
against unforseen disaster to these 
commodities. Mr. Vaughan said that 
the splendid assembly of American 
business people before him was but 
another evidence of the great spirit of 
cooperation which pervades all Amer- 
ican institutions today. It rests with 
such men as these to say whether 
America shall maintain the status she 
holds or whether she shall sink back to 
the conditions that now maintain in 
Europe. 


BUILDING UP THE SIDE LINES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


the hope that beginning with 1920 I 
can spend most of my time soliciting 
business, letting my office force handle 
all of the detail of the business as well 
as the department of publicity, which 
has at this time become so impressed 
upon the people of my iocality that 
when anything unusual happens from 
an insurance standpoint, that they are 
looking for a letter in the first mail 
thereafter to see what “Gibby” has to 
say about it. 


Thomas F. Southgate, of Durham, N. C., 
was appointed chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, and Glen H. Johnson, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee. 
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General Managers 


Zen Strong American Companies 


BRUMMEL BROS. 


Insurance Underwriters 
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175 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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PLATE GLASS 
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AUTOMOBILE 


American National Fire Ins. Co. 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
Old Colony Fire Ins. Co. 
Great Eastern Casualty Co. 


Plate Glass Dept. 


WM. F. JACOBS 
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Cook County Managers 


this direction. 


Phone Wabash 3502 


Room 1868--175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS local men everywhere. 























CHICAGO 


A Great Insurance Center 


Owing to the vast values in Chicago, its great railroad 
facilities, its being the headquarters of western depart- 
ments and insurance organizations, the city looms large 
on the underwriting horizon. 


Many agents in other cities have lines to handle for 
their customers where property is located in Cook 
County. We shall be glad to serve you at any time in 


The hand of hospitality is extended. You are fre- 
quently in the city, and we invite you to visit the 
Insurance Exchange and call on us. 
American Agency System, there is a bond of fellowship 
among local representatives, and we take this method 
of expressing our wish for the continued success of 








The Purnell- 
Dudley Co. 


Fire and Casualty Serv- 
ice for Local Agents 
throughout the country 
and Brokers in Chicago 
and Illinois. 


The Purnell- 
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Metropolitan-Hibernia 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF CHICAGO 


Cash Capital - - - $200,000 


Is seeking desirable agents in Illinois. Write 
for particulars regarding commission contract. 





JOHN NAGHTEN & CO., Genl. Mers. 
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Message From the National Board 


BY F. C. BUSWELL 


that it has fallen to me to bring this 

message of greeting and good will 
because in your membership there are 
so many with whom I have such close 
and friendly relations, business and 
personal. 

You have already been informed of 
the appointment by the National Board 
of a standing committee of conference 
with your association and it is most 
gratifying to know that the significance 
of that event is fully appreciated. It 
does not mean that we have differences 
that require adjustment or that either 
you or we are apprehensive of con- 
troversies or contentions in the fu- 
ture, but rather, I think, it is a recog- 
nition of a certain community of in- 
terest, privilege and duty in which a 
point of contact is needed if we are to 
utilize all our energies and influence 
to the best advantage. 

Our two organizations deal with dif- 
ferent phases of the same general sub- 
ject and it is in the hope that your 
efforts and ours may be better co- 
ordinated, and that as we serve the 
public better we shall the better serve 
our own interests that we are here 
today. 


| iar it myself fortunate indeed 


At the outset it will perhaps be well 

to make clear to you precisely 
what the National Board is; what its 
activities are as well as its limitations. 
It is a voluntary organization of stock 
fire insurance companies, fifty-three 
years old and at present its member- 
ship of 151 comprises practically all of 
the companies of any importance do- 
ing a general as distinguished from a 
purely local business. In its early days 
it attempted to regulate all details of 
the business, but after a turbulent ex- 
perience extending over a period of 
some ten or twelve years, all'control 
over rates and practices was abandoned 
in April, 1876, and ten years later the 
dead letter of authority over commis- 
sions was definitely renounced. 

For more than two decades follow- 
ing this action the board’s chief func- 
tion consisted of the preparation of 
statistical tables which comprised the 
principal feature of the annual re- 
ports. 

It will be observed that long before 
any other line of business thought of 
organizing a trust, and indeed before 
that word was ever used in its present 
opprobrious sense, the fire underwriters 
had organized, operated and abandoned 
theirs, and for more than forty-three 
years there has been no such thing in 
the fire insurance business in this 
country. 


ONE of the most interesting things 
in the history of the National Board 
is the steady and apparently inevitable 
way in which its activities have come 
to be more and more of a public serv- 
ice character. This, I am frank to say, 
was not originally intended; in fact, it 
was a matter of years before we our- 
selves became aware of the meaning 
of the changes which were taking place, 
but we are proud and happy to believe 
that the fire insurance profession has 
led all other great business interests in 
the United States in completing the 
cycle of this evolution. In other words, 
more than a generation ago our busi- 
ness definitely and finally learned the 
lesson that business measures, which 
were even unconsciously oppressive of 
the public, were “bad business” for the 
companies and that conversely, public 
interest and underwriting interest were 
synonomous terms. This may sound 
like mere assertion, but those who have 
taken the time to study the somewhat 
checkered history of the National 
Board will realize its absolute accu- 
racy. 


At the meeting of the Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in Hart- 








F. C. Buswell is vice-president of the Home of New York and president 
of the National Board. He told of the service which the board is rendering to 
the cause of fire insurance generally and the benefits which local agents and 


their clients may receive from its work. 





ford last month one of the members 
complained that the companies had no 
central organization with which the 
state officials could confer and which 
could commit its membership on mat- 
ters of rate—overlooking for the mo- 
ment the provisions of many very ex- 
plicit anti-trust and anti-compact stat- 
utes. 

In passing it may not be out of place 
to remark that the underwriters have 
sometimes wished that the national or- 
ganization or conference of state insur- 
ance officials had some such control 
over its own members, but no doubt 
they wish so, too, and it is through no 
fault of theirs that they haven’t. 

The evolution of our business offered 
from time to time opportunities* for 
usefulness which the board was not 
slow to improve until at the present 
time it has become a service institu- 
tion of value not only to its members, 
but to the public. 


ee holds but one meeting annually, its 
work being conducted under the di- 
rection of the following committees, 
whose names suggest the nature of 
their functions: Executive, actuarial 
bureau, adjustments, clauses and forms, 
construction of buildings, finance, fire 
prevention and engineering standards, 
incendiarism and arson, laws, member- 
ship, public relations, statistics and 
origin of fires, uniform accounting. 

The working force consists of the 
general manager and office, and special 
staffs, and the general office in New 
York is a very busy place, employing 
at present 148 people. 


jt would require more time than you 
can give me to go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the work of these commit- 
tees, but it may safely be asserted that 
there is no privately supported organi- 
zation in the country doing more for 
the protection of life and property. 

For example, we are maintaining fire 
prevention engineering service in three 
important fields. Our committee on 
fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards maintains field parties of trained 
engineers who are constantly engaged 
in trying to eliminate conflagration 
hazards in American cities. Our com- 
mittee on construction of buildings re- 
views most of the building codes pre- 
pared by the different cities and is la- 
boring constantly to elevate their 
standards. Our great Underwriters’ 
Laboratories in Chicago, with a branch 
in New York, employ their large staff 
of technical experts and. their really 
wonderful laboratory equipment in 
tests of all devices, materials and pro- 
cesses that directly, or indirectly, affect 
the fire hazard. 


ON the personal side our committee. 


on incendiarism and arson is ren- 
dering assistance to fire marshals and 
other state and city authorities, and 
through its own staff of investigators 
is seeking to make the crime of arson 
unprofitable—a work in which the local 
agents can and do cooperate very effec- 
tively. 

Our committee on public relations is 
conducting an extensive educational 
work in fire prevention which includes 
the publication of a widely circulated 
monthly paper, the promotion of fire 
prevention courses in thousands of 
school rooms and a great variety of 
other details, all calculated to bring 
the public to an appreciation of the 
need of careful habits and precaution- 
ary measures. 


EVEN upon mere technical lines the 

public interest is a constantly dom- 
inating factor. Our actuarial bureau, 
with its eighty-six employes and its 
equipment of classification and tabulat- 
ing machinery and its millions of rec- 
ord cards in files, is making such a 
scientific study of fire statistics and 
causes as has never previously been 
attempted. 


Many of you are familiar with the 
work of our committee on laws, which 
has so often and so successfully de- 
fended your interests and ours no less 
than those of the public against mis- 
guided attacks in the form of hostile 
legislation. Under the direction of this 
committee, the tax laws and other 
statutes are construed and legislation 
affecting the business is watched, and 
when necessary it represents you and 
us at hearings on measures proposed 
for enactment. 

Some very valuable assistance in this 
work has been rendered by local agents 
who, as constituents, neighbors and 
friends of influential legislators, have 
introduced and secured for us an audi- 
ence, enabling us to present our views 
to much better advantage and more 
effectively than any stranger could 
hope to do. 


MANY of you recall repeated and de- 

termined efforts to put the federal 
government in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, which were resisted by all the 
legitimate influences we could enlist, 
and defeated with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

Local agents were very helpful in 
this work and I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to testify to the great value of 
the services they rendered. When we 
consider the calamitous results of gov- 
ernment operation of railroads, ex- 
press, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, and, for one illustration, the 
unsatisfactory handling of claims for 
lost parcel post shipments insured by 
the government, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that in averting this danger 
we rendered a very real service to the 
public as well as to ourselves. 


I CANNOT let this occasion pass 

without calling attention to what 
seem to be the peculiar responsibili- 
ties of the present hour, for the fire 
insurance profession from top to bot- 
tom has become conscious of a new 
and important aspect of its duty to the 
public; namely, that of an organized 
and systemized protective relation 
when the nation’s interests are in peril. 

You are all familiar with the war 
service which began March 26, 1917, 
ten days before the actual declaration 
of war, and lasted until some weeks 
after the signing of the armistice. Now 
let it be noted that the national emer- 
gency, which we believed to have 
passed with the signing of the armis- 
tice, has merely taken on a new aspect 
and has reappeared in even more dis- 
quieting form. This form seems to be 
that of a widespread and determined 
effort to destroy the principles of de- 
mocracy and to undermine the moral 
standards upon which these principles 
are based. 


you will, I know, acquit me of any 

purpose to pose as an alarmist. The 
people of this nation in vast majority 
I believe to be iridustrious, upright, in- 
telligent and genuinely patriotic. No 
one can question this fact after seeing 
the response which was made to all ap- 





F. C. BUSWELL, New York City 
President National Board 


peals during our nineteen months of 
warfare, but you will appreciate the 
difference which exists between a ma- 
jority that has been dissolved into its 
original units and a minority that is 
active, purposeful and unscrupulous. 

. The point now to be noted is that all 
lines of separation must again be for- 
gotten and unity of patriotic purpose 
must again be restored in the face of a 
new danger which is not less menacing 
than the one we have passed. This 
danger comes from within, not from 
without. It is not centralized in a great 
military autocracy which can be com- 
batted by recognized methods of war- 
fare, but is found in an amazing dis- 
semination of poisonous ideas and dis- 
integrating doctrines whose results are 
being made manifest in a spirit of dis- 
order and violence in many parts of the 
country. 


For a few months following the close 
of the war, we were so filled with op- 
timism and with plans for reconstruc- 
tion that we were hardly conscious of 
the extent of this new menace. We 
were inclined to regard it as merely a 
spasmodic example of disorganization 
which follows a great conflict, and to 
feel that it was no more than a part of 
the nation’s convalescence. This atti- 
tude of easy optimism permitted the 
spread of the danger which it ignored, 
until today we are forced to awaken 
from our dreams and to leave our 
Fool’s Paradise. 


WE now can no longer question the 

existence of forces of destruction 
and disintegration, definitely organized, 
well financed, working industriously 
and. insidiously to undermine every- 
thing which we hold of value in our 
American life and utilizing their im- 
munity to push their propaganda with 
utmost diligence. This is not a situa- 
tion which will automatically correct 
itself. It must be combatted just as 
definitely, just as systematically and in 
a spirit of just as patriotic determina- 
tion as that which led America into the 
World War. 

The great, sound, but disorganized 
and careless majority must revive its 
organization and become reanimated 
with its patriotic spirit. The forces 0 
construction must go to war with the 
forces of destruction and must master 
them before the danger has been 
allowed to spread farther. 

The fire insurance profession should 
again appear in the van of patriotic 
activity and I can think of no better 
service that your great association cam 
render to its country than that of pro- 
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What Does the Agent Want? 





1. Reliability of indemnity. 


2. Appreciation at the head office of the needs, 
desires and wants of the public. 


3. Recognition at the head office of the problems 


of the agent. 


4. Capacity on lines. 


With these and other desires thoroughly under- 
stood and ever in mind the Fred S. James & Co. 
organization is satisfactorily serving a rapidly grow- - 


ing agency organization. 








General Fire Assurance Co. —Paris.. Organized 1819 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co.—Paris. Organized 1838 


Eagle, Star & British Dominion Insurance Co.— London. 








United States Managers 


FRED S. JAMES & CoO. 
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Cleveland National 


||| Fire Insurance Company 


Illuminating Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E. KIMBALL 
President 


ARCHIBALD KEMP 
Managing Underwriter 


Capital. - - - - - - $ 839,580 
Assets - - - - - - - 1,662,213 
Net Surplus - - - - - 370,232 


HE MANAGEMENT of 


the company acknowledges 
with appreciation the many 
evidences of good will mani- 
fested by local agents. It re- 
cognizes the splendid work be- 
ing done in the agency ranks. 


The Cleveland National be- 


lieves in the perpetuation of 
the American Agency System 
as the proper plan of acquiring 
the business in this country. 
It is opposed to all movements 
_tending to dethrone local agents. 
















































moting the constructive spirit of active, 
militant patriotism in all the states and 
towns where it has membership. This 
spirit must find expression according 
to the local conditions which it finds, 
but it should be based upon a:vigilant, 
outspoken and uncompromising Ameri- 
canism. 


Cooperative 


HESTER E. FORD of Des 
Moines, Ia., president of the Des 
Moines Underwriters Association, 

led the discussion on “Agency Group 
Advertising.” He said: 

We are now in the midst of very un- 
usual and abnormal conditions in the 
commercial world, new conditions that 
have been created by the war. The war 
is now over; the hour has struck when 
every intelligent insurance agent should 
use his influence to see that every prop- 
erty owner, large and small, is properly 
informed on all kinds of insurance and 
is properly-protected. The replacement 
value on all insurable property has 
nearly doubled with the result that 
many property owners are underin- 
sured. 

It is up to every individual agent to 
give his clients real efficient service 
and make them understand the danger 
of not securing insurance protection in 
sound stock companies. The public 
must also be educated to the fact that 
legitimate insurance agents and _ the 
companies are. his best friends and are 
here to assist and protect him when he 
meets with misfortune. 


Bic things must be done in a big way. 

This is too fast an age for one to 
waste time working a pump handle or 
fussing with an old kerosene lantern. 
The entire public must be thoroughly 
aroused. Newspaper advertising will 
reach thousands and has been proven 
to be the cheapest and most effective 
way to reach the public. 

Advertising has one big function—in- 
fluencing the human mind to act. Ad- 
vertising will create buying instinct and 
impulse; therefore advertising is needed 
to thoroughly awake the public to ac- 
tion. 

Best results can be accomplished by 
a publicity campaign in your daily 
newspapers. A campaign of this nature 
will make property owners act quickly. 
When you can plant the thought in a 
man’s mind that he should have proper 
protection, you have taken a long step 
towards securing his application. 


‘¢CCO-OPERATION” is the twentieth 

century word, as “competition” 
was the nineteenth century word. Fight- 
ing is becoming a thing of the past. It 
is team work that is modern, and holds 
the future. Ten soldiers who act as 
one man, can put to flight a disorderly 
mob of 500. It’s not the individual ca- 
pacity, but the linked capacity that 
make a group efficient. The world. is 
just waking up to the realization of the 
value of co-operation and team work. 
Without co-operation there is no profit 
to the manufacturer, no - prosperity 
among workmen, no success in govern- 
ment, city or club life; therefore co- 
operation spells success. 

Co-operative and publicity advertis- 
ing has been successfully used by many 
large firms, associations and commu- 
nities—the Red Cross and War Work 
advertising campaign; the Kansas City 
and Des Moines civic centers’ cam- 
paign; the associated packing interests; 
the Victor and Columbia Phonograph 
companies; the Hartford and Aetna In- 
surance Companies and others too nu- 
merous to mention. Chicago, Des 
Moines, Syracuse, Albany and many 
other large cities have successfully car- 
ried through a co-operative advertising 
campaign. Des Moines is just starting 
on its second campaign, the first ad be- 
ing run on “Fire Prevention Day” along 
with other co-operative work. 

Every agent will receive some ben- 
efit from such a co-operative campaign, 
therefore every agent should justly con- 





Fire insurance men are conservation- 
ists, whose training and instincts nat- 
urally oppose every menace to the 
public safety. In the new emergency, 
as in the one that has just passed, let 
us show our ability to see clearly and 
to act promptly, energetically and 
unitedly for the land we love. 


Advertising 


tribute towards the cost; there should 
be no slackers. There have been busi- 
ness men who thought they couldn’t 
afford to advertise. Their creditors 
closed down on them in time, therefore 
get out of their class and help your- 
selves by co-operating with others. 


I] FEEL confident that some informa- 
tion secured from our local campaign 
will be of some assistance to many of 
you, so will advise you of our plan. 
First, appoint an advertising committee 
of three to solicit the necessary funds 
and prepare the copy. The committee 
should secure contract rates from the 
various newspapers and then determine 
the amount of money it will take to 
cover the advertising they expect to 
undertake. Next make a card list of 
all legitimate agents in the city. Ar- 
range the cards in the order of size of 
agency to business written and number 
them in that order. Then place on 
each card the amount in your judgment 
the agents should contribute—the larg- 





CHESTER E. FORD, Des Moines, Ia. 


est agent down to the smallest, say a 
variation of 100 to 25 per cent. Then 
all three of the committee call on the 
largest agent and secure his name on a 
subscription blank first and so on down 
through the list. In this arrangement 
the next agent signing is not asked to 
give more than the agent ahead of him, 
neither does he know what amount the 
next agent is going to pay. That in- 
formation is all in the hands of the 
committee. Don’t let any agent default 
or change the amount that the com- 
mittee has determined he justly should 
pay. If necessary take a good adver- 
tising solicitor with you to answer any 
question pertaining to advertising. 


AFTER the subscription blank is 
completed you are ready to start 
your advertising. Have a definite ad- 
vertising policy and carry out that pol- 
icy. All ads should be run at an op- 
portune time. In our first Des Moines 
campaign we started out with a large 
fire ad after the “Brown Fireproof 
Hotel” burned. Next a large ad on 
property values and under-insurance. 
Then two ads were run after two large 
tornadoes. Next we advertised auto- 
mobiles after a large garage fire and 
same was followed up by other ads on 
property values and agency service. 
The ads all contained large cuts, 
showing the subject advertised, also 
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Great Lakes 


Insurance Company 


Incorporated in 19]7—Began writing business in 1918. 
Now entered in Illinois, NewYork, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 
Application for admission to California has been filed. 


This company is increasing its Capital to $400,- 
000.00 which will increase the Surplus to ap- 
proximately $500,000.00, and the sale of the 
additional Capital stock will be completed about 
the middle of December. 


This will give the Company Gross Assets of 
over One Million Dollars. 


It is planning to enter Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio immediately after the first 
‘of the year. 


Under excellent management, this new com- 
pany has made remarkable progress, has re- 
ceived the support of the agents and is already 
ranking as one of the leading companies of the 


Central West. 


” 











[FIRE] 
Great Jakes Fusurance (Company 
N. L. Piotrowski, President A. C. Mack, Managing Underwriter 


Home Office, Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CASH CAPITAL. . . $200,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 323,174.71 





Purnell-Dudley Co., Central Fire Office, 
Local Agents, Chicago General Agents, New York 
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charts showing values. Let me empha- 
size the importance of the value of 
cuts for helping out newspaper adver- 
tising. The public will read “pictures” 
and then become interested in the read- 
ing matter, and the message will reach 
the public as desired. At the bottom 
of our large ads appeared the agents’ 
names, address and phone number. 
They were run in order to acquaint the 
insuring public with names of agents 
who specialized in the insurance busi- 
ness; no part time agents were listed. 

I believe the ads should be large in 
order to demand attention. The type 
should be black face and as large as 
the reading matter will permit. Do not 
run too much reading matter for the 
general public is too busy to read 
same. Employ direct, positive state- 
ments; avoid negative suggestions. 
“Advertising is nothing more than a 
selling talk.” 


AFTER advertising in the newspapers 
you should not be content to sit 
still and expect the policies to roll in. 





Your work has just begun. Every agent 
will be benefitted in a campaign of this 
nature in proportion to the “personal 
work” he does while the ads are ap- 
pearing. The first day and each day 
thereafter make a list of prospects to 
call upon for a personal interview. Give 
them a strong sales talk and then close 
with them. 

Write personal letters to your cus- 
tomers. These backed up by “follow- 
up” mail and then a call, will also get 
good results. Use the telephone dili- 
gently. Send marked copies of the ads 
which you can obtain from the news- 
paper, to some of your prospects and 
make the advertisement serve your own 
interests. Personally, I have found that 
personal calls on selected prospects pay 
the best. 

The effect of a campaign of this na- 
ture will be felt long after the last ad- 
vertising appears; also a good impres- 
sion will be made upon the public. 
They will feel that the insurance agent 
is rendering them a real service and is 
interested in their personal welfare. 


Agent as Conservationist 


RVINE O. CHESTER, a local agent 
| at Westerly, R. I., who has gained 

national prominence by reason of 
the success of the fire prevention 
movement he inaugurated in his home, 
and especially in connection with the 
essay contest for school children, 





IRVINE O. CHESTER, Westerly, R. I. 


which he promoted, led the discus- 
sion on “The Individual Agent as a 
Conservationist.” He said in part: 


te is not necessary for me at this 
time to mention the amount of fire 
losses in this country or the large 
percentage of which are classed as pre- 
ventable for you are well aware of 
these facts. We are all interested to- 
day in trying some method which will 
eliminate these careless—and I might 
say, criminal fires. 

By his direct contact with the people, 
the local agent is in a position to be 
a prominent factor in this movement, 
and can also help to elevate his pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public, to the 
position in which it belongs. He should 
strive to have his influence felt and 
appreciated in his community by be- 
ing always ready and willing to assist 
ree clients in making their property 
safe. 


AN agent should improve every op- 

portunity to talk with the assured 
about policy conditions, how rates are 
made and how they can only be re- 
duced by a lower loss ratio.. Impress 
on his mind that he helps in making 
the rates, that it is his money and 
yours that pays for the losses, and that 
the insurance company is simply act- 





ing as the banker. The premiums are 
deposited and if either meets with mis- 
fortune, he draws on his banker—the 
insurance company. 

Too much sympathy is shown for 
a person who has had a fire caused 
through carelessness or design. There 
must be a change in this public senti- 
ment and it can only be brought about 
through education and the: enactment 
of more stringent laws and their rigid 
enforcement. 


] WILL give a brief outline of some 

of the work which has been done 
at Westerly, R. I. Our town was said 
to be “like a blacksmith’s forge—al- 
ways a fire in it.” We did not have a 
very good name in insurance circles. 
Some companies refused to do busi- 
ness with us and one company said 
if we did not have another fire in thirty 
years they would not be able to get 
back what they had paid out for losses 
in our town. You can realize that the 
conditions were not very pleasant for 
the agents. 

We formed a Board of Trade and it 
was suggested that an out of town 
speaker should be looked up. The in- 
surance members advocated a speaker 
who would talk on the subject of fire 
insurance and suggested that they try 
to get Franklin H. Wentworth, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the National Fire 
Protection Association. After his ad- 
dress, a number of persons were heard 
to remark that they never before real- 
ized that they had to help pay for the 
fire losses, that they had always sup- 
posed the money came out of the in- 
surance companies. Here was a new 
idea and it made a strong impression 
on those who attended the meeting. 


W E decided right away that we would 

appoint a fire prevention commit- 
tee. The insurance agents declined to 
serve on this committee as they felt 
that they could aid in other ways. If 
a person refused to obey the orders of 
the committee, the fact could be re- 
ported to our insurance board and we 
could order him to comply or we would 
advance the rate of insurance on his 
building and all contents. 

This committee has done good work 
in having the business portions of the 
town cleaned up and all chimneys in- 
spected and in all of their work they 
have had the hearty support of the 
fire department and school authorities. 
The Local Board of Fire Underwriters 
supplies all pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of our public schools 
with the text book, “Safeguarding the 
Home Against Fire.” 


THE fire prevention committee had 

one essay contest and then dropped 
that to take up other features. Real- 
izing that they were giving up one of 
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the best fields for labor, I decided to 
push this work. I offered to the 
schools, through the educational com- 
mittee of our board of trade, three 
medals, solid gold, silver and bronze, 
for the three best essays to be writ- 
ten by the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades and this has been con- 
tinued for the past four years. 

In 1914, Chief Cottrell made the 
statement that for the previous 12 
years the fire losses of Westerly had 
averaged $30,000. For the year 1917 he 
made the following report: Chimney 
fires, no loss, 8; alarms, no loss, 6; 
grass fires, no loss, 1; alarms, small 


Local Collection Plans 


N discussing the subject of “Local 
Collection Systems,” Charles B. N. 
Loventhal of Nashville, president 

of the Tennessee Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, said: 

Our problem is not at this time the 
securing of risks, but a collection sys- 
tem that guarantees prompt and cer- 
tain collection of the premiums in 
order that more time and detail may 
be given to service to our policyhold- 
ers. When a satisfactory collection 
system or agreement is adhered to, an 
agency is enabled thereby to give more 
time and attention to proper form of 
coverage and improvements in the 
physical hazard of the risks, thereby 
giving service which invariably results 
in increased premiums to that agency 
and ultimately reduces the loss ratio 
of the city in which same is located. 


AFTER careful investigation and 

personal experience it is in my 
opinion that it is now only necessary 
to educate the public that fire and 
casualty premiums are a cash commoa- 


.ity and should be paid for on demand. 


This can best be done through con- 
certed advertising in the newspapers, 
together with collection stickers on 
the outside of policies and explanatory 
literature sent out with each policy 
giving definite reasons for the demand 
for prompt payment of premiums. — 

The public seems eager and willing 
to conform to any rules and regula- 
tions set down by the insurance agents 
of the city, and if the local collection 
system fails it is solely for want of 
cooperation on the part of the agents 
and not of the insuring public. 

Of course, before it is practical to 
adopt a local collection system it is 
‘advisable to secure the signatures of 
every policy writing agent in the city, 
and if possible, provide a penalty for 
the violation of the spirit of the agree- 
ment. There will from time to time 
be instances where canccllations can 
not and should not be made, because 
of absence from the city of the assured 
or his representative, sickness or other 
legitimate reasons which can reason- 
ably be passed by the committee to 
whom all such exceptions should be 
presented and approved by them, 


[|X cities where collection agreements 
are in force agents are extremely 
pleased with the results obtained and 
would not under any circumstances 
change back to the obsolete way of 
granting unlimited time for the pay- 
ment of premiums. Instead of bor- 
rowing money from their bankers to 
meet balances, all have splendid bal- 
ances in the bank. 

It is customary to grant time to pay 
premiums until the 20th or 25th of the 
month following that in which the 
business is written. This can later be 
extended sixty days if closed by note 
(either bearing or not bearing interest 
whichever be decided by the signers 
of the agreement) specifying, of course, 
in the note if not paid at maturity the 
agent reserves the right to cancel the 
policy just as if note was not taken. 
An invoice sent out attached to each 
policy or policies issued will bring 
prompt remittance the same month as 





loss, 4; auto fire’ (on street), 1; false 
alarms, 1; alarms out of district, 5; 
total, 26. 


] DID not start in this movement. for 
any personal advertisement, but 
simply for local effect—less fires and 
a better name for our town in insur- 
ance circles. My work would have been 
confined at home if our local press and 
insurance journals had not featured the 
work at Westerly and urged me to keep 
it up. 
As a result of this publicity I have 
received inquiries from London, Can- 
ada and nearly every state in the union. 


issued on 50 percent of the policies so 
mailed or delivered. 


T is my experience that business 

firms are’ anxious to pay insurance 
premiums promptly just as they do for | 
their merchandise, and where collec- 
tion systems are in vogue many ex- 
pressions complimentary to such action 
are heard from policyholders who state 
they wondered that such action was 
not taken sooner. 

Let me again emphasize the fact that 
the solution and adoption of the col- 
lection system lies solely with the local 
agents in the various cities, and if they 
fail to speedily adopt such a plan as 
outlined they are not availing them- 
selves of the most helpful system yet 
devised for properly, economically 
and sanely operating a local insurance 
office of today. 


AUSTIN McELROY of Columbus, 
.” O., in his discussion of the collec- 
tion question, said: : 

The barrier to a general use of the 
“Service Charge Plan” is that of its 
illegality in states where anti-discrim- 
inatory laws are in effect. 

Under present conditions, it is of no 
avail to advertise to the public that 
they should pay premiums promptly 
and thereby comply with the request 
of the federal government that busi- 
ness be conducted on a cash basis. 

The plans are of such a wide variety 
as to make it confusing to pick out 
the one that will bring relief to a local 
board or to an individual agent seek- 
ing to reform the collection evil, 


MANY of the plans confuse cause 

and effect; in other words, they 
are aimed at the public when they 
should be drawn on the idea that the 
blame lies principally with the agents 
themselves, Through many years of 
lax methods, agents have brought 
about the conditions of which they now 
complain. 

Local board systems providing for 
clearance bureaus presided over by sec- 
retaries may serve well in the smaller 
cities and towns but are not feasible 
in the larger cities. There are several 
reasons to Support this assertion, chief 
of which is the one that the expense 
would be prohibitive. 

Above all, too many of the above 
systems seem to be drawn on the the- 
ory that the problem of premium col- 
lections is a terribly difficult one. 


THE last suggestion is one that re- 
. quires and deserves full considera- 
tion. Isn’t it a fact that the collection 
problem of local insurance agents is 
immeasurably simpler than that which 
exists in many lines of business? The 
cancellation privilege affords a means 
of closing delinquent accounts in a 
manner far simpler and decidedly less 
expensive than that which must be 
employed by retail merchants in clos- 
ing uncollectible accounts covering 
goods taken from the store and usee 
by the purchaser. To agents who an- 
swer that the public seem to have the 
idea that payment of fire insurance 
premiums can be put off until after 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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HIO FARMERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
5 er OHIO 




















a unique place in American insurance. It is truly a “FAMIL 

COMPANY.” There is a cohesion in its agency force not rio in 
other companies. The Ohio Farmers is a product of evolution. It start- 
ed in a small way as a mutual company for farmers. Every man was 
interested in every risk written. The company grew, expanded, entered 
the agency field, but this active, co-operative spirit has never waned. 


"THERE has always been that very friendly feeling between home 
office, the field force and the agency ranks. There is an indefinable - 
something that knits Ohio Farmers people together. 


FOR many years the Ohio Farmers was an Ohio company. It 


built up a larger premium income than any other company in the 


oer Ohio bangs Insurance Company of LeRoy, O., occu - » ( 





state. That showed its immense prestige at home. As it has expanded 
\ N it has still retained its firm grip.on Ohio, but has created the same vital 
relationship in other states, Because of this home feeling, this family na 
‘relationship, the Ohio Farmers has been able to work along very har- 4 
moniously and friction is almost unknown. ae 
seinen T it pay local agents to reduce their troubles to a mini- 
mum? Isn’t it something worth while to represent a ‘Family ea ~ — 
Company >” 
a WHat does “The Old Man on the Fence Signify >” Let us iii 
i tell you. Friendship, Loyalty, Fair Dealing, Harmony, Progressive- 


‘ness, Liberality, Dependability and Solidity. 













Admitted Assets 
$4,841, 108.74 
({ F. H. HAWLEY ry | or 

ca President = [ig Reinsurance Reserve SMa he 

ee z. $2,856,070.35 
W. E. HAINES ' 
Secretary “ Surplus 

‘2 $1,721,277.54 
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The Columbian (Fire) 


The Securities of this Company are deposited with the Indiana Insurance 
Department for the Protection of Policyholders and Creditors 


The officers of the Columbian appreciate the kindly 
sentiment in the field toward the company and will 
do their utmost to continue to merit the encourage- 
ment and support of insurance men. 
insurance men who come to Indianapolis to make 
its office their headquarters, where every courtesy 


Jusurance Co. 


430 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


will be shown. 


Agents Wanted in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minneseta 


GEO. E, FEENEY, President 
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EDWARD T. LYONS, Secretary-Treasurer 


MARRY H. CLUTIA, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


C. B. G. GAILLARD, Secy. 


OTTO E. SCHAEFER, Pres. 


Organized 1837 


It invites all 


CHAS. B. CLARKE, Counsel 
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GEO. B. CRAWFORD, Asst. Secy. 
A. B. ROOME, Asst. Secy. 


Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 


Western Department : 


FIRE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


of New York 


SIGFRIED SCHWARZ, Manager 


EXPLOSION 


1101 Royal Bldg., Chicago 


TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
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LOCAL COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


every other bill has been paid, it 
should be replied that where such a 
feeling exists the fault lies with the 
agent for failing to properly train the 
public. 

The margin of difference between re- 
tail merchants’ and insurance agents is 
clearly shown in the care which the 
former give to the extension of credit 
and the lack of it by the latter. Eager- 
ness to get premiums often causes an 
agent to write business for an appli- 
cant whose financial standing is poor 
and whose record the agent could 
ascertain by making an investigation 
requiring little time. Likewise, eager- 
ness to retain premium on his books 
often causes an agent to renew policies 
for customers whose past premium 
paying record has been unsatisfactory. 


HERE is where the first reform must 

take place. Failure to use proper 
credit guards is sure to multiply the 
number of delinquent accounts. There 
are many sources of credit informa- 
tion, the simplest of which is the 
agent’s own ledger records; incident- 
ally, it is probably the one most often 
overlooked. If the ledger shows a 
customer’s record of former payments 
to be unsatisfactory, there is no ex- 
cuse for issuing a renewal to that 
customer without a definite understand- 
ing of the credit terms that are to gov- 
ern the transaction. The best treat- 
ment for the majority of such cases is 
for the agent to make a frank an¢ 
courteous but none the less plain ex- 
planation that a renewal will be issued 
only in case the premium is paid in 
advance, 


WHAT ‘every agent needs is to bol- 

ster up his courage, say to him- 
self that his unbusinesslike. collection 
methods shall cease and go after the 
money. Go after the money persist- 
ently and with regularity, trying so far 
as possible to strictly observe the due 
date and not allow accounts to re- 
main open through neglect. Only in 
unusual cases should customers be 
given credit beyond the regular terms. 
Customers should not be allowed to 
get into the habit of offering various 
excuses for nonpayment. It’s the 
agent’s money and not the customer’s 
and therefore the agent has the right 
to press the payment of what right- 
fully belongs to him. 


“Grand Old Man” Honored 


C. H. Woodworth of Buffalo, the 
“grand old man” of the National asso- 
ciation, its second president and chief 
booster for many years was introduced 
to the convention by President Allen 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Woodworth 
stated that all had marveled at the 
great success that President Allen had 
achieved during his administration. Mr. 
Woodworth said that he had come to 
regard Mr. Allen as a sort of super- 
man. He had found out, however, that 
the reason he had wrought such mighty 
things was due entirely to Mrs. Alles. 
Mrs. Allen was seated in the front row 
and Mr. Woodworth escorted her to: 
the platform, where she received 2 
veritable ovation, and at the close of its 
hearing, remarked that she was having 
the best time of her life. 


QOhioans Much in Evidence 


The Ohio delegation, which, made 
such a great impression at the Cleve- 


land convention and contributed a large 
sum of money toward the work of the 


National Association, was present if 


full force at Louisville, headed’ by Pres- 


ident Cliff C. Corry, of the: Ohio asso- 
ciation. They sat in the convention 


hall together with a banner in their 


midst which read, “We are: from Ohio. 
Where are you from?” President Allen 
called attention to the Oltio delegation 
and its banner and suggested that next 


year the various state associations-have 








banners. 
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W. A. ALEXANDER WADE FETZER W. E. DICKEY 


W. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


General Agents 


The Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York 


134 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago Illinois 


THE PREMIER CASUALTY AND SURETY 
AGENCY OF THE WEST 


Experts on hand in all branches of the business to work out 


and put through your propositions equitably to insured and 
insurer. Correspondence with insurance agents solicited. 


Casualty and sure- 
ty business present 
a bigger and bigger 
opportunity to the 
insurance agent 
His 


future in these lines 


every year. 


depends partly on 
the quality of the 


service he gets. 
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JOYCE & CO. 


INC. 
Chas. H. Burras, President 


THE ROOKERY : CHICAGO 
General Agents 


National Surety 
Company 


Casualty and Fire Insurance in all 
its branches written by this agency 


LARGEST SURETY BOND 
AGENCY IN THE WORLD 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION! 


of London, England 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 
Accident and Health, Burglary, Employers’ Liability, 
Fidelity and Surety, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly 
Wheel, Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 
Liability, Property Damage and Collision, and all 
forms of Public Liability Insurance 


GEO. A. GILBERT 


Resident Manager for Illinois and Iowa 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Sicusity—-Giability-- Services 


CONKLING, PRICE & WEBB 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Five big casualty 
and surety offices 
that are serving 
satisfactorily many 
local offices in IIli- 
nois and adjacent 
states. They know 
the territory and 
are in tune with 


its spirit. 
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We Will Bond You 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Chicago Branch Office: 


601-610 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 


134 South La Salle Street 
Telephone Franklin 3600 
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Executive Committee s Report 


HE report of the executive com- 
mittee, covering the activities of 
the association during the past 
year, was submitted by its chairman, 
Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, N. J. It 
said in part: 
The outstanding feature of the year 
“from the financial viewpoint of the as- 
sociation, is the receipt by the treas- 
ury of the Power Development Fund. 
You will recall the appeal made by 
your officers for a fund adequate to 
care for your interests more efficiently; 
a fund which would enable us to ex- 
pand in every direction more rapidly 
than ever before. Your officers hoped 
that the Cleveland convention would 
subscribe at least $15,000. You remem- 
ber how, with remarkable enthusiasm, 
in a few hours $24,680 was pledged. 
You perhaps do not know that not only 
was a sum equal to this actually paid, 
but additional amounts have continued 
to come, aggregating almost $28,000, a 
wonderful expression of confidence and 
faith in the purposes of our organiza- 
tion. 


WE have felt that this sum should 

be kept apart from our general 
funds to be drawn on from time to 
time as rapidly as increased activities 
could be developed with due regard to 
sound business efficiency, using these 
moneys not for a quick splurge to 
make a showing for one year only, 
with the resulting necessity of coming 
back again to the next convention for 
more special contributions, but devel- 
oping more strength and power in our 
operating machinery as a permanent 
advantage to be held firmly and again 
built upon; so that what expansion we 
have achieved will endure for future 
administrations and not cause them to 
retrench and go backward. 

An inherent weakness of our organ- 
ization results from the fact that we 
have too few paid helpers to do the 
work; that performed by unpaid mem- 
bers, who are willing to sacrifice their 
own interest, becomes too great a bur- 
den. Had we a paid secretary in each 
state unit, together with the men di- 
rectly compensated by the National office 
there is no reasonable development to 
which we could not attain. 


AS soon as we could find the men 

after collecting the Power De- 
velopment Fund, we put on two sal- 
aried special representatives — special 
agents, you may say, of the National 
Association. These men are constantly 
on the road, traveling from state to 
state. This could not have been done 
without the Power Development Fund. 
The national secretary, also, has since 
the last convention spent almost as 
much time doing campaign work 
throughout the country as in the New 
York office. A careful system of han- 
dling our outside men has been started, 
the allotment of territory to be cov- 
ered, routing, making daily reports, 
etc., and the whole subject of mem- 
bership drives made more systematic 
and, we hope, efficient. 

The year’s. experience has demon- 
strated, however, that until we can 
reach the ideal situation of a paid sec- 
retary for each state, we should ap- 
proximate this as-far as our means will 
allow, by dividing the country into 
zones, making. our special representa- 
tives responsible for a certain field of 
state associations, traveling constantly 
among them, helping the state officers, 
adding new memberships and adver- 
tising, and renewing interest in the na- 
tional body. 


WE believe the incoming executive 

committee will be justified in add- 
ing to the number of our present field 
force and trying out this plan. It has 


ever been our thought, however, to seé 


a future where there will never be 
fewer than two traveling organizers— 
rather than six this year and none the 
next, when the funds are gone. 
President Allen has traveled for us 
this year at least a mileage, somewhere 
near the earth’s circumference—more 
than any other president can ever hope 
to do again. Others of your officers 
have helped also, so that our policy of 
having a National Association repre- 
sentative, as far as possible, at each 
state meeting has been thoroughly car- 
ried out. Unless this practice is con- 
tinued, it will be very difficult to keep 
up the interest in the national organ- 
ization on the part of the states. 


Res ALIFORNIA has felt neglected for 
years and the Pacific coast states 
have almost gotten away from us, 
Therefore, the trip of the national sec- 
retary for seven weeks this spring has 
been of great value in renewed en- 
thusiasm in that territory. Member- 
ship campaigns have beeu conducted in 
twenty-two states since the Cleveland 
convention with gratifying results, and 
our percentage of increase over last 
year’s total is about 46. Our operating 
expense for the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31 has been $46,658, a sum _ several 
thousand more than our receipts. 

Wherever a national representative 
has attended at state meetings this 
year, he has urged the self-graded dues 
system recommended by the executive 
committee. Our state association treas- 
uries must be filled for their own local 
needs. In many states this plan has 
been adopted and we hope to see re- 
markable results, perhaps paid secre- 
taries. The emancipation of some of 
our organization treasuries from their 
present pitiable condition depends ab- 
solutely on this scheme—a plan which 
leaves to each member’s conscience the 
determination of his financial duty to 
his own organization. Every state 
should immediately put this plan in 
effect. 


UR constitution and by-laws need 
revision. We recommend that this 
convention instruct the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee to prepare such re- 
vision and submit same to the next 
mid-winter conference for action. 
The “Bulletin” is now on a 12-page 
basis instead of eight, with advertise- 
ments off the front page and more 
real stuff on the inside. Our expense 
in this connection has been tremend- 
ously increased in common with all 
other papers. We should have a 16- 
page issue each week and there should 
be an increased staff to handle the 
work. The “Bulletin” is of tremend- 
ous value to us—more influential every 
day. To expect the editor to build it 
up as to more serviceable news and 
greater volume of advertising single- 
handed is imposing too great a task. 
The executive committee feel that our 
members read the “Bulletin” today as 
never before—we know the company 
managers do. 


AFFAIRS at Washington have inter- 
ested us exceedingly and much 
valuable work has been accomplished 
which could not be wisely detailed 
here. 
which menaced the integrity of the Amer- 
ican agency system, none of which failed 
to receive our attention. Our members 
in various parts of the country were 
called on for assistance which was cheer- 
fully and ably given. With every little 
bureaucrat in Washington looking to put 
something over on the fire and casualty 
agency business, we are fortunate that 
the tide turned before we were swept 
away. 
Valuable work was also done in the 
state legislatures last winter in, helping 
to defeat many monopolistic labor-in- 





You all recall several situations’ 


spired compensation laws. Let this 
socialistic blight become fastened on 
the insurance fraternity and state fire 
insurance, automobile insurance and 
health insurance are bound to follow— 
then exit insurance agent. 


WE must emphasize the vital neces- 

sity of real, live, capable legisla- 
tive committees in each state associa- 
tion. It is our duty to be on guard 
as never before to defend ourselves. 
We should be prepared to fight and 
lick any insurance measure unfair to 
any branch of the fire and casualty 
business. We should cooperate with 
anyone else who is fighting the same 
battle—but on no condition should we 
leave any part of the fight to someone 
else to do for us. A real, red-blooded, 
on-on-the-job-legislative committee of 
agents, for agents, by agents, justifies 
the existence of any state organization 
and is its most important factor. If 
some of you are complacent now—wait 
awhile and the Townleyites of North 
Dakota will “get yer” if the proselyting 
Ohio compensationists do not. Your 
executive committee believes firmly 
that an “ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 


WITH regard to casualty matters we 

have been active at various times 
this year—threatened reduction in ac- 
quisition cost and fighting certain mu- 
tual competition which was bent on 
eliminating many of us from our chosen 
lines of activity. In our activities in 
handling casualty matters we have 
worked in harmony and accord with 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters where our 
interests were identical. 

Mutual non-agent competition is a 
vital question of the hour and this 
convention may well devote its careful 
thought to ways and means of com- 
batting this growing danger to the 
agent. The mutuals advertise—send 
representatives to speak at all kinds 
of business gatherings—they have a 
propaganda and work at it in and out 
of season. What are the stock com- 
panies, the agent companies, doing? 
Nothing so far. The whole goven- 
ment at Washington seemed obsessed 
with the non-agent mutual casualty 
idea all during the war. It’s in the air. 
It spells our elimination if we don’t 
beat it. Publicity and educating the 
public are necessary. We will do our 
part by preaching and living service, 
service to our customers. Will the 
companies do theirs by going the mu- 
tuals one better in advertising the 
worth of the agency stock company 
system? 


AT the last convention the owner- 

ship of casualty expirations was 
discussed. In accordance with your 
instructions we endeavored first to 
work out a plan of uniform rider to 
be suggested to our members, to be 
attached to ‘casualty contracts, recog- 
nizing the expirations as belonging to 
the agent. This plan was not found 
feasible. Following this, the secre- 
tary wrote a letter to all the prominent 
casualty companies asking them for 
their attitude on this subject. Many 
replies have been received and will 
be read to you at this cofvention. We 
recommend that a cooperating list of 
casualty companies be established, plac- 
ing in a list those companies which 
agree to this principle. 


"THERE is one body of officials in 

the country which has to do with 
insurance outside of our national con- 
gress and state legislatures that is re- 
ceiving the thoughtful attention of the 
American insurance world at the pres- 
ent time—a body which appears to be 
growing more powerful as the months 





go by. I refer, of course, to the Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
While there are differences of opinion 
as to the propriety of the commis- 
sioners of the different states in joint 
session assembled ruling for states 
other than their own, their influence 
is to be reckoned with. To everyone, 
apparently, but the companies—and I 
refer to the general public as well as 
to the agericy force of the country— 
the removal of the surcharge was 
somewhat of a jolt. There had been 
no demand whatever by the purchasers 
of insurance for a decrease in insur- 
ance rates. In fact, the public felt 
that insurance was more reasonable 
than any other commodity and showed 
less increase in proportion than any- 
thing else in the market. In spite of 
this fact, the commissioners in their 
organized capacity compelled the com- 
panies to make this sweeping reduc- 
tion, resulting to the agents, as well as 
to themselves, in an unwarranted loss 
of income. We believe these gentle- 
men did their full duty as they saw 
it; nevertheless, I trust we may be 
pardoned if we go on record as ex- 
pressing our regret at this uncalled-for 
action. 


HILE we differ with the commis- 

sioners in this particular, we know 
that in general and as a body they are 
well disposed to the American agency 
system, and their prompt action re- 
cently in meeting the defiance of their 
resident agency laws merits our hearty 
thanks. We have asked the commis- 
sioners to appoint a conference com- 
mittee from among their number in 
order that we may get together and 
discuss matters of mutual interest. 
The National Association would like 
to participate with the insurance com- 
missioners and the companies in working 
out a proper nation-wide uniform agency 
qualification law, fair to companies 
agents and the public. If every agent in 
the country today were forced to pass an 
examination on his knowledge of his 
business, the standard of our calling 
would be greatly raised. Enacting 
laws attempting to eliminate men from 
insurance because they are also carry- 
ing on other lines of business with in- 
surance is not sound American doc- 
trine. Every citizen has. the right to 
earn his living in his own way, pro- 
vided he does not conflict with the law. 
We can never hope, unless backed by 
proper qualification laws, to educate the 
thousands of agents in the country to the 
proper idea of the service they must give 


You read much of overhead writing. 

The executive committee has been 
very busy lately in doing its utmost 
to sustain this principle on which the 
whole welfare of ourselves and the 
National Association rests. We be- 
lieve that no effort should be spared 
to preserve this principle as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of the National Associa- 
tion. 

During the past year many cases of 
differences between our members and 
their insurance principles have been 
adjusted by your officers and commit- 
tees in a most amicable way. The 
appointment by the National Board 
and the Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation of conference committees to 
handle our mutual interests are events 
for which every member should feel 
the highest gratification. 

The increasing aggressions against 
the peculiar privileges of the local 
agents by brokers in concentrating 
large lines to be written overhead, of 
which we have two pending examples 
now, and the growing practice of the 
reinsurance of non-agent mutuals by 
stock companies are among the grave 
problems which will demand our best 

(CONTINUED ON ‘PAGE 52) 
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The North River 


Insurance Company 
Semi-Annual Statement, July 1, 1919 


ASSETS 

Real Estate........... $ 8,871.18 

Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage .......... 153,700.00 
Bonds and Stocks...... 4,662,986.00 
Cash on Deposit....... 408,656.22 

Premiums in Course of 
Collection ..... Shee nate 506,649.80 
Interest Accrued....... 21,199.34 
$5,762,062.54 

LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premiums. . .$2,639,844.90 

Losses in Process of 
Adjustment ......... 492,458.00 

All Other Liabilities... 56,862.80 

Capital ....$ 600,000.00 

Net Surplus 1,972,896.84 


Surplus to Policyholders 2,572,896.84 
$5,762,062.54 








United States Fire 
Insurance Company 
Semi-Annual Statement, July 1, 1919 


ASSETS 

Real Estate........... $ 71,375.00 

Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage .......... 554,533.34 
Bonds and Stocks...... 6,994,687.50 
Collateral Loans....... 3,000.00 
Cash on Deposit....... 595,643.33 

Premiums in Course of 
Collection .......... 825,755.20 
Bills Receivable....... 112,913.87 
Interest Accrued....... 34,179.37 
$9,192,087.61 

LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premiums. . . $4,444,514.10 

Losses in Process of 
Adjustment ........ 732,868.00 

All Other Liabilities... 128,815.07 

Capital . . .$1,400,000.00 

Net Surplus 2,485,890.44 


Surplus to Policyholders 3,885,890.44 
$9,192,087.61 


























Richmond Insurance 
Co. of New York 


Semi-Annual Statement, July 1, 1919 


ASSETS 

Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage .......... $ 275,880.00 
Bonds and Stocks. .... 594,930.00 
Cash on Deposit... .... 151,335.18 

Premiums in Course of 
Collection .......... 125,905.78 
Interest Accrued...... 5,691.12 
$1,153,742.08 

LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premiums...$ 487,358.44 

Losses in Process of 
Adjustment .....:... 94,188.14 

All Other Liabilities. . . 17,500.00 

Capital ..... $200,000.00 

Net Surplus. 354,695.50 


Surplus to Policyholders 554,695.50 
$1,153,742.08 








BUSINESS SENT TO AGENTS 


From September 1, 1918, to August 31, 1919 


Department 


No. of Applications 


Eastern and Middle. . . . 2593 


Southern . 
Coast. . . 


New England . 


ee ee 
jes accountng 255 
“: 6 > 


Western and Chicago . . . 1180 


6703 


speaks for itself. 


Net Premiums 


$224,855.61 
139,614.49 
13,049.50 
78,146.32 
92,263.94 


$547,929.86 





All .reports to the contrary, notwithstanding, our agents’ interests are 
always considered first. We do no overhead writing. The above exhibit 


CRUM & FORSTER 


New York 


Freeport, Illinois 


San Francisco 
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Commercial Union Assurance Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
The Largest General Insurance Company in the World—Affords Unequalled Service to its Agents 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Automobile 


Explosion, Riot, Civil Commotion Insurance 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 


55 John Street, New York 


A."H. WRAY, Manager 
E. PORTER, Assistant Manager 
H. C. EDDY, Resident Secretary. WM. M BALLARD, Branch Secretary 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago Cc. 


A. M. NELSON, Assistant Secretary 
T E. MATHEWS, Agency Superintendent 








MARINE BRANCHES 


55 John Street, New York 
D.R. LECRAW Manager 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Denver, Colorado 


J. F. EDMONDS, Resident Secretary 
GEORGE SHERRICK, Assistant Secretary 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
W. BETTERIDGE, Manager 
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Associated with the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, Limited 


Under the Same Management and Offering Equal Service Facilities and Indemnity, are the 


Palatine Insurance Company, Limited, of London 
Union Assurance Society, Limited, of London 
Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company of New York 
California Insurance Company of San Francisco 


Hand-in-Hand Department of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, of London 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
future consideration in conference with 
the companies. The first evil men- 
tioned above results in an unquestioned 


violation of the cooperative agreement 
which exists between us and the fire 
companies; and the second sets up on 
the part of the stock companies an 


















































National Dibert 


: Jusurance Gompany 
of America. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1659, 


Assets, $9,609,646.00 


W rites 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
RENTS 
AVIATION 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
TOURISTS BAGGAGE: 
EXPLOSION . 
PARCEL POST 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


ONCE OUR AGENT—ALWAYS OUR 
AGENT, BECAUSE WE RENDER 
“SUPERIOR SERVICE”’ 


GEO. B. EDWARDS, President 


CHAS. H. COATES, Manager 
New York 


Western Department 
Chicago 

































Edw. J. Miller & Co. 


Agents 


STARK’S BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
































unwarranted competition with their 
own agents by granting reinsurance 
facilities to mutuals. 
[Tt is quite natural for us, as agents, 

to formulate clearly in our minds 
those principles of conduct which we 
believe should guide the companies in 
their relations to us. Is it not, on the 
other hand, equally desirable that we 
should also lay stress on what the 
companies have a right to expect from 
us? How many of us, when a risk is 
sent us in our territory from the home 
office, seriously regard our instructions 
and decline it if we think it is ques- 
tionable? Many of us do—some do 
not. 

In innumerable ways we can en- 
hance our own value with the com- 





panies if we conscientiously regard the 
responsibilities entrusted to us as their 
agents. Of course, it is a truism to 
assert that if agents did not solicit 
the expirations of a brother-agent there 
would be no controversies over owner- 
ship of expirations to take up with 
companies. But it is a hard, cold fact. 
If we all stood firmly together on com- 
missions allowed to brokers, it would 
be easy to secure company support as 
against brokers’ encroachments. Only 
through living up to the highest ideals 
of good practices in our intercourse 
with each other will we be able to 
effect those reforms which we desire 
from the companies, reforms. which 
must be made if the American Agency 
System is to endure. 


Qualitication Law Discussed 


ISCUSSION on “Adequate 
Ll) Agency Qualification Law” was 

led by Marshall J. Ellis of 
Macon, Ga. He said: 

Practically all business is carried on 
by the aid of agents. Generally speak- 
ing, all employes of. modern institu- 
tions are agents, and their necessity is 
evident.. An insurance company, or 
legally, a corporation, from its very 
nature, cannot act in person, for the 
simple reason that it is not a person. 
It can only act through agents and in- 
asmuch as the business of insurance 
is carried on almost entirely by insur- 
ance companies, you can see that the 
agent is absolutely essential to carry 
on the business of insurance. 


BY a few unthinking people, the in- 

insurance profession not so many 
years ago was compared to a sponge 
that was absorbing all other business 
failures. However, the twentieth cen- 
tury demand on all classes of business 
is service and that demand has enabled 
the live, intelligent agent to show the 
public that underwriting is more than 
simply writing policies and collecting 
premiums. 

The insurance profession should be 
held just as highly as are doctors, 
lawyers, engineers or men in other 
occupations who feel that their special 
knowledge is of particular benefit to 
the public. An underwriter who is 
worthy of the name will first seek to 
educate himself upon all questions per- 
taining to his business, and then en- 
deavor to enlighten the public upon 
the fundamental principles of insur- 
ance protection, in a manner that will 
command respect for the profession. 


T has been said by an insurance com- 

missioner that the chief defect in 
the American agency system lay in the 
fact that the companies appointed too 
many careless, irresponsible, thought- 
less, indifferent premium gatherers 
who are operating under the name of 
insurance agents. 

Now if you are sure in your mind 
that the business in which we are en- 
gaged is one of responsibility and dig- 
nity and requires certain educational 
qualifications, requiring time, study 
and deep thought, isn’t it up to you 
who constitute the large majority to 
take the necessary action to place the 
insurance business on the proper foot- 
ing? 


"THE remedy is in adequate agency 
qualification laws. I believe that a 
great number of agents have a mis- 
taken idea of agency qualification laws. 
It is not a law that requires the newly 
appointed agent to stand an examina- 
tion and display his knowledge or ig- 
norance of policy contracts, forms, co- 
insurance or other clauses. To give 
you a good idea of what an ideal 
agency qualification law contemplates 
accomplishing, I am going to quote 
briefly’ some of the salient points of 
the proposed Minnesota law which is 
considered the most practical and one 
of the best that has been prepared. 
The bill, first, properly defines an 





insurance agent and an_ insurance 
solicitor, requiring all agents and 
solicitors to be licensed by the state. 
It also takes care of the broker, both 
inside and outside of the state, by re- 
quiring that all business be placed 
through a resident agent of the state, 
and also requires all non-resident 
agents or outside brokers to be licensed 
before they can place business in the 
state. The commissioner of insurance 
has full authority and if he is not fully 
satisfied that an applicant for agent’s 
or solicitor’s license is qualified or 
does not intend to carry on the busi- 
ness of insurance in good faith, or 
comply with all laws of the state re- 
lating to insurance, or has been negli- 
gent or fraudulent in handling any in- 
surance matters, the commissioner is 
authorized to refuse to issue the 
license. All applicants are required to 
submit a regular form of application 
which enables the insurance commis- 
sioner to pass on the applicant’s 
qualifications. 


"THE license of any agent may be re- 
voked or suspended should the in- 
surance commissioner be satisfied that 
the licensee is not qualified, and when 
license of agent or solicitor has been 
revoked, no new application for a new 
license can be entertained for twelve 
months, and then only when accom- 
panied by a good and sufficient bond 
for $5,000. All persons aggrieved by 
any ruling or order of the commis- 
sioner may have recourse to an appeal 
to any district court of the state. 
The insurance commissioner is au- 
thorized to hold investigations, sum- 
mon witnesses and require them to 
submit any papers, books or other evi- 
dence pertinent to the case involved. 
The commissioner is vested with full 
authority to hold the investigations 
and collect fines for violation of the 
law, either by agent, solicitor or com- 


pany. 


The insurance companies, the insur- 
ance commissioners and the public are 
interested in this subject as well as 
ourselves. All of the states of the 
Union have different laws on _ insur- 
ance and it will therefore be impossible 
to prepare a uniform law that will be 
suitable for all states. However, I be- 
lieve that through co-operation com- 
mittees representing the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents could prepare a model 
law, subject to modifications in states 
as situations demand, to be furthered 
by the organized efforts of the various 
state associations and with the assist- 
ance of the state insurance depart- 
ments, this law’could soon be put on 
the statute books. 





Secretary Chauneey 8S. S. Miller, spick 
and span, wearing a brand new Fifth 
avenue suit of clothes of the latest cut, 
was a regular dynamo at all times, an- 
swering questions, extending greetings, 
and passing along the sentiment of good 
will. E. Underwood, the editor of 
the “American -Agency Bulletin,” was 
also present to record the proceedings. 
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STERLIN G OHIO COMPAN aad 


Staunch Supporters of the Local Agency System 


























Chartered 1865 


RELIABLE 


(Formerly Teutonia) 


Fire Insurance Company 
of Dayton, 0. 





Assets over - - - $1,090,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders, over 900,000 





W. F. Oelman, President Wm. F. Kramer, Sec’y 
E. J. Weiss and H. J. Favorite, Special Agents 














The Companies of Stability 


The Eureka and Security of 
Cincinnati, Comprising The 





Cincinnati Underwriters 





INCREASED IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS; 


In Assets - - from $761,101 to $959,818 
In Surplus - - from $479,308 to $631,927 
In Premium Income, from $225,032 to $254,350 


Cincinnati’s Representative 
Insurance Institution 


F. A. ROTHIER, President ADAM BENUS, Secretary 
































H. MfBARFIELD H. S. BASSETT 


President Secretary 


CHARLES H. HARRADEN 


Managing Underwriter 


Buckeye National Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Capital $100,000 





Writing Business Through Ohio Agents 
Conservative Underwriting Economic Management 


Making Splendid Progress 














OHIO AGENTS WANTED 




















Industrial Fire Insurance Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Capital - - - - - $403,670 
Surplus to Policyholders - 330,600 





An Ohio Company Writing Business 
Through Ohio Agents. Farm Depart- 
ment. Why not represent an Ohio 
Company ? 





AGENTS WANTED 


F. R. ORMSBY, Pres’t G. F. HUTCHINGS, Sec’y 
JOSEPH WINUM, Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 
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The Montgomery County Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of DAYTON, OHIO 
Organized in 1844 by special charter from the State of Ohio. 
" In 75 years of business nas never contested a loss nor had a law suit. 
2 O% Saving Its Officers and Board of Directors number among the best business men of the State. 
in Advance Liberal commissions to agents. 
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The Dayton Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


Is now in its twelfth year of existence. Our practice 
has always been to pay all losses promptly upon receipt of 
proof. It pays a 20% dividend to the assured. It has 
never made an assessment. 


More Agents are wanted in Ohio 


DAYTON, OHIO 


B. C. Coleman, Secretary 























The Writing Automobile Full Floater, Fire, Light- 
NATIONAL ning, Windstorm, Explosion and Theft, 
MUTUAL and General Fire Business. 











Insurance Co. JULY 1st, 1919 


CELINA, OHIO CashAsstts - - - - - - 
Net Cash Surplus” - ‘ ‘ ; é 


AND GROWING 
Live Agents Wanted in Ohio and Indiana 


$141,711.96 


23,518.65 
E. J. BROOKHART 
General Agent 
ALBERT W. PARSONS 
Asst, General Agent 








Efficient Management Prompt Service Fats Treatment 


Highest Grade Automobile Insurance 


Efficient Management Prompt Service Fair Treatment 


Highest Grade Automobile Insurance 
LOWEST PRACTICABLE COST 





Agents wanted where not represented. Continuous growth 
is the proof of satisfactory service. 


—_ 





PHILIP WICK HOME OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO R. G. DAVIS 
President Secretary 











Standard 
Ohio 
Mutual 


Companies 
Are 
Progressive 


Besides being stable, sou 
and strong, the stand: 
mutual insurance compani 
of Ohio are progressiv 
They have been guided | 
common sense rather th 
precedent. The practices 
the past, when they ha 
proven their worth, have be 
followed, but the practi 
of the past, when they hi 
outlived their usefulness 
necessity, have bet 


discarded. 
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CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


scores of subjects that vitally interest insurance men. 





FIRE PROTECTIO 


CHICAGO 


Agents and companies interested in giving service to policyholders and reducing fire losses should read 
It is filled with articles on common hazards and the means to correct them; 
factory organization against fires; safeguarding of particular processes; sprinkler protection; municipal 
protection; new devices, materials and equipment; analysis of losses with a view to prevention, and 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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HENRY WENTZ, President 





L. A. DENNIS, Secy. and Genl. Mgr. 


The Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Company 


Shelby, Ohio 


The only Ohio company specializing on Plate Glass Insurance. 


Beyond the experimental stage. 


For nearly forty years this company has been insuring plate glass for Ohio Citizens through Ohio agents. 


Our service is satisfactory to our agents and policyholders. 
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THE DRIVERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE DRIVERS MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


COMPLETE COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Fire — Theft — Collision 
Liability — Property Damage — Loss of Use 


THE OWNERS MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES LIVE STOCK 
Against Death from Any Cause, including Fire and Lightning 


L. E. CRAIG, Secretary 








AGENTS WANTED IN OHIO 


WHERE NOT NOW REPRESENTED MARION, OHIO 








The Busy-ness of 
GREAT AMERICAN Agents 


has made 


oe AME», 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
. The most favorably talked of company operating in Ohio 
os 








and a company of the people—by the people —for the 
people. 
FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
AT REDUCED RATES | 


cs 
apy 


MANSFIELD,OHIO. 


Ohio’s Largest Ohio’s Strongest 




















Low Rates on Automobile Insurance 


An Ohio company operating under the Ohio laws 


Standard Fire and Theft Floaters. 
Broad Policy and Liberal Commissions. 
An Attractive Proposition for Indiana and Ohio Agents. 


UNION MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





Rentschler Building - 








The National Underwriter 


OLISENew York 


All the news for all insurance men. 


More than 150 paid correspondents throughout the United States 


Cincinnati 
Complete service on all lines. 


Chicago 
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Incorporated 1850 


J. A. RIGBY, President 


Richland County Mutual Insurance Compan 
R. SMITH, Sec. and Gen. M¢r. 


Has marched in the front ranks of the procession for nearly seventy years. Is one of the old Ohio companies with an 
unblemished reputation for fair dealing with both agents and assured, Our success is due to a loyal agency force. 


Our business is confined to Ohio, rendering a service that has commanded attentio; 


































THE OHIO MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Canton, Ohio 


THE following table discloses the Company’s uninterrupted substantial growth, from 

A. MENNEL, President year to year, in business, assets and rebates or ‘‘dividends”’ to its members, 
WM. H. CLARK, Secretary Dec. Amount _ Face Value Total Total Divid’ds to 
and General Manager 31st Risk Premium Notes Net Assets Cash Assets Members 
BE Winn nins<dauasen aevalpants 18,683,138.99 3,066,724.21 2,625,646.31 587,818.51 292,661.98 
SUID Gig stdaesses epbashes Kae 18,863,397.35 3,095,906.35 2,564,424.55 573,867.99 298,630.13 
EPER acGnchsanends tubeseevcg 20,991,276.83 3,052,405.64 2,527,124.09 617,287.02 303,586.78 
BE Sct Siroaimcuseediuwes ob 23,579,777.38 3,131,053.67 2,658,038.17 725,846.79 301,404.57 
BED rics gre vapiadee as cep aw ud 26,424, 182.87 3,103,438.91 2,749,752.36 828,295.90 321,653.69 
Surplus Is Strength RARE Re Metab 30,012,104.53  3,186,338.18  2°845,423.31 889,831.17 348,285.20 
EE Pe Nee Pe 39,653,293.31 3,222,906.51 2,894,911.75 1,017,707.75 277,635.75 
i TRO ee 5 a ee 63,610,525.64  3,181,533.75 2,698,412.21 1,147,802.43 365,861.14 
Cc h S | TOE? . .scvordansaseeeeeisosas 72,582,082.91 3,094,325.70 2,590,574.13 1,272,379.36 335,729.76 
as urpius ET eee Se So SERS: 82,630,116.56  3,131,946.32  2,864,055.53  1,649.283.75 301,097.46 
0 0 Milli During the whole course of its business, to and including the 31st day of December, 
ver re E ion 1918, the Company sustained losses by fire aggregating $5,612,885.38. For the same time 
rebates or ‘‘dividends’’ to its policy holders amounted to $4,769,392.65, nearly half of 

which was rebated during the last seven years. 





















Cash Assets over $1,500,000.00 
Net Cash Surplus over $700,000.00 


1876 1919 
THE 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURER'S 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fire VAN WERT, OHIO Automobile 


C. A. L. PURMORT, Secretary 














1903 


Net Cash Surplus over $60,000.00 


THE 


VAN WERT, OHIO 


1919 


OHIO UNDERWRITER’S 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


’ C. M. PURMORT, Secretary 
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S. N. FORD, President 


The LARGEST and STRONGEST Ohio Mutual Company writing Automobiles 
through Ohio Agents, using the LOWEST Schedule of AUTOMOBILE RATES. 


"July 1, 1919 Figures 
Total Amount at Risk, $8,552,718.00 


Total Cash Assets, $154,515.76 


Writing a General Classification. 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Organized 1876 
Net Cash Surplus, $96,220.85 


Contingent Assets, $373,276.68 
Annual Dividends to Policyholders 
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Mansfield, Ob 


J. FORNEY, 


G. W. DeYARMON, Secret Preside. 


Net Cash Surplus 
now over $100,000! has consiste 
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Liberty Mutual Insurance Company sale gaint eesse 
AUTOMOBILE FULL COVERAGE INSURANCE—STANDARD POLICY FORMS 
LOW RATES—LIBERAL COMMISSIONS—PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 

SERVICE TO POLICY HOLDERS AND AGENTS ALIKE 

“PROTECTION AT ACTUAL COST—WHY PAY MORE?” 


Agents wanted in Ohio where not represented 


- Home Office—DAYTON, OHIO 


THEFT 
COLLISION 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


THREE YEAR POLICIES LIABILITY 


Also HEALTH and 
ACCIDENT INSUR- 


J. R. JONES, Secretary ANCE 
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Knox County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


Organized 1838 


B. M. ALLEN, President 


Cash Surplus over $200,000.00 


H. S. JENNINGS, Secretary-Treasurer 


80 years of successful service 








SURPLUS IS STRENGTH 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


E. S. NAIL, President and General Manager 


W. H. G. KEGG, Secretary 


Organized 1895 
Strength— Stability — Security 


Cash Assets $1,164,936.00 


Cash Surplus $568,187.00 


Liabilities $596,749.00 




















Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
URBANA, OHIO 


ORGANIZED 1846 (BUSINESS CONFINED TO OHIO) 


J. F. BRAND, President 


CHAS. A. ROSS, Secretary 


For nearly three-fourths of a century this Company has 
furnished sound indemnity through our loyal agency force. 
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0a] THE MANSFIELD MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. - 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


). FORNEY, Incorporated J. M. COOK, 
, Secret President 1 82:3 Sec. 8 Gen'l Manager 
olus NEARLY FIFTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING 


),000! has consistently championed the American Agency System 


NET CASH SURPLUS $135,000 


An Agency Company of the highest type 
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Things That Local Board Gan Do 


Local Board Can Do?” W. S. Gil- 

liam of St. Paul, Minn., secretary of 
the Insurance Exchange of that city, 
which has an especially effective organ- 
ization, said: 

I assume it is proper to confine my 
suggestions to those things that may 
work to the betterment of local condi- 
tions, for that primarily should be its 
aim. 

Did it ever occur to you that a local 
board can do anything it has in mind 
if the object in view is approached in 
the right spirit? A majority must be 
imbued with a sincere interest in ev- 
erything that has for its aim the uplift 
of all angtes of local conditions with- 
out fear or favor. I take it for granted 
that all of you are famliiar with the 
petty annoyances that grow out of mis- 
understandings in a community of local 
agents where there is no well organized 
local board to appeal to for righting 
these differences. 


|’ discussing of the topic “What a 


JN my mind one of the essential things 
to make a successful board is for lo- 
cal agents generally to offer some evi- 
dence of intention to carry on the busi- 
ness of insurance in somewhat after the 
same manner that most men in other 
lines display in theirs. I am referring 
now to the employed, not the employer, 
for it is the position of the employed 
that local agents occupy. Give some 
evidence of real interest in the, selec- 
tion of business, proper evidence that 
what you write has been thoroughly 
inspected both as to physical and moral 
hazard. Give some evidence that you 
are willing to interest yourself in the 
work of fire prevention to reduce the 
loss ratio of the locality in which you 


are domiciled; in fact, have the insur- 
ance companies doing business in your 
community feel that they are dealing 
with a lot of local agents not alto- 
gether bound up in what commissions 
may be derived from the aggregate of 
premiums written. Local agents should 
remember always that they are the rep- 
resentatives of, and in fact the busi- 
ness company on the ground, supplied 
with the essentials at hand to indem- 
nify the public against loss of property 
by fire; this prerogative is important 
and may be used for either good or 
bad. There is great room for intelli- 
gence in this business of ours. If I 
may be permitted to disgress, state 
and special agents are just as much in 
need of the qualification as the local 
man, and from the fact that they are 
the specially chosen representatives of 
the companies we naturally look to 
them for a somewhat advanced stage of 
the commodity, and together with the 
local agent may produce a situation 
that will make for the good will of all 
companies doing business in your town 
or locality. The good will therefore 
of your companies is one of the essen- 
tial properties in the evolution of at- 
tainment to know “What a local board 
can do.” 


| ASSUME that most men‘in this con- 

vention are acquainted with the de- 
tail of organizing a local board and it 
will not be necessary to expatiate on 
that subject, except to say that it is a 
mistaken idea to believe that it is 
altogether necessary to have the signa- 
ture of every local agent of your com- 
munity to enable you to make a begin- 
ning. Some may always differ with 
you as to the necessity for a local 








Milwaukee 








1919 MODEL POLICIES 


T is a far cry from the Twin Six of today to the 
one lunger of a quarter of a century ago. Like- 
wise the modern automobile insurance policy is a vastly 
different contract than the original restricted 
Not all automobiles sold today have all the modern 
advantages, improvements and 


all of the automobile insurance policies are 1919 models in 


all ts. 

The direct liability policy of the Automobile Liability 
Company is the last word in automobile coverage. 

In addition to its unusually liberal liability protection 
the company also insures against loss to liability for property 
damage, and loss or damage to cars by fire, theft, or collision 





Automobile Liability Co. 


Limited Mutual 


coverage. 
refinements. Likewise not 


board; just let such alone, they will be solely, real estate men should be the 
hunting you some day; it is merely a only others permitted to qualify; either 
matter of perspective. Now, “What of these should be subject to close 
can this local board do?” scrutiny before being certified. Certify 
It is fair to assume that your com- each to the agency or member making 
panies will want to co-operate with you, the application, exclusively, permitting 
and willing to confine their business to none to broker their business promiscu- 
members of a recognized local board. ously; requiring him to enter into an 
Of course you are going to find that agreement with the committee having 
they are represented by agents in all in charge the approval of the appli- 
four quarters of the town where there cation, that he will comply with your 
is the likelihood of getting a premium rules governing solicitors; penalizing 
and some probably represented by him for a violation by depriving him 
agents not yet signers to your local of his certificate from your local board. 
agreement. To assist in clearing up Some may insist that you are pretty 
this situation it is advisable to adopt a hard on the solicitor, and that your 
rule agreeing to represent only such rule savors of monopoly, but stand 
companies as are represented by your firm and you will minimize the number 
members and willing to co-operate with of “grafters” in the business and again 
you, and it may seem advisable to go demonstrate “What a local board can 
one step further and extend the rule to do.” 
include all companies by a state or spe- 
cial agent for either of them. This ASIDE from these general rules may 
may cause some shifting of companies be cited incidentally rules for the 
and take some little time to accom- regulation of business between mem- 
plish, but when once settled will prove bers, such as rates of brokerage, re- 
of great advantage in separating the porting unpaid and cancelled policies, 
sheep from the goats.” To know the adjustment and settlement of question- 
value of your local board just try the apie losses, establishment of a clearing 
experiment and you will find one of house for the settlement of monthly 
the essential things a “local board can hajlances, with a multiplicity of other 
do. perhepe simple oe vr: ter a 
; good, clear cut understanding between 
ADOPT another rule, that from and the members themselves, and the mem- 
after the date of organizing, no pers and the companies they represent. 
member shall take the agency of acom- [py cities and towns large enough to per- 
pany unless it be the sole agency. If, mit it, a municipal fire prevention squad 
after a time, a member is deprived of should be established, subordinated to 
all of his companies through the work- police authorities but nevertheless 
ing of this rule, permit him to take the ¢jothed with equal powers. In smaller 
agency of one company whether it be towns, members of a local board should 
the sole agency or not, for you would interest themselves in a similar work 
hardly be justified in depriving him of py taking turn in serving on a com- 
his business altogether. This is the mittee to inspect alley-ways, backyards, 
only exception that should be made to and basements of mercantile properties 
the rule. To some this may seem like jn their towns; in fact, none should 
a drastic rule, but no member in real chift the responsibility of preventing 
dead earnest in the business need have fre waste, and in that way give evi- 
any fear, for if his business warrants it gence of a real live organization and 
he will have no trouble in obtaining a you will have again demonstrated 
sole agency, and if not, he had better “pat a local board can do.” 
give way to agents carrying on the ‘ 
business of insurance, solely, and not [F I may be permitted, some of the 
sade on ag be gr ee objection 1 practical improvements accomplished 
© such a rule usually Comes trom some in St.-Paul through its Insurance Ex- 
agent classed as a side-liner. If you change may be of value as to “What a 
can acquire the fruits of such a rule toca board can do.” In the midst of 
fom ho Pps demonstrated “What a semi-chaotic conditions in 1914 the In- 
ocal board can do. surance Exchange had its birth. Of 
106 agencies in business at that time, 
ADOPT another rule prohibiting 102, good, bad and indifferent, willing 
companies from accepting business to try an experiment organized and 
in your territory written over the head signed a provisional agreement. To the 
of any of your members through some Ofiginal number 102, 8 have been added 
non-resident agent, by agreeing among by the payment of a membership fee 
yourselves to cease writing business for Of $200 required by the agreement; 7 
a company whose policy is found to added by the purchase of the business 
have been written on property in the Of one already holding a membership; 
territory of your local board by a non- 19 resigned, gone out of business, or 
resident agent, supplementing this pen- Sold out; 4 expelled for failure to com- 
alty with a provision, that if the pol- Ply with the agreement; and one died, 
icy found is thirty days old, or more, leaving 94 active members writing 9% 
it shall be taken as prima facia evi- Per cent of the business of St. Paul. 
dence that the company has knowledge The four agencies refusing to sign the 
of it and given its approval. Some com- Original agreement are still out. 
panies may take exception to such pro- 
ceedings on the grounds that the Con- OF 240 solicitors certified in 1914, 
ference rules permit overhead writing without being required to pay 2 
if the permission of the company’s fee towards support of the Exchange, 
agent in your territory has been given. 160 remain; but since July, 1915, each 
Put a stop to that by agreeing among has been required to pay an annual fee 
yourselves to withhold permission for of $5. This may appear to be a large 
the practice. While the company’s number of solicitors, but from the fact 
agent in question may not be interested that St. Paul is the home of one o 
in the risk so written by the non-resi- the largest insurance companies in the 
dent agent, how does he know but that country, the St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
he is depriving one of his fellow mem- accustomed for years to an army of 
H bers of the risk, consequently work- solicitors, together witha salaried reP- 
4 ing an injury by granting permission. resentative of another large company, 
If you can overcome this unethical together certifying more than 100, 
Practice you have again demonstrated leaves a comparatively small number 
What a local board can do.” employed by 92 members. The pet 
: : sonnel in the list of solicitors has beet 
|F in a locality where members em- changed many times through the a?- 
ploy solicitors, adopt a rule for their plication of a qualification rule adopt 
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qualification and regulation. To my in 1916. No restriction is placed ont 
mind, aside from the insurance business (CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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JULIUS BACHER AGENCY 


Brumder Building 


- Milwaukee 


INSURANCE and BONDS 





Local Agents wanted throughout the State 
for Casualty and Bonding Lines 














W. B. CALHOUN, President 


ALLEN R. CALHOUN, Sec.-Treas. 


“We Want Your Business” 


Calhoun Insurance Agency 


Telephone Grand 4083 


401 Security Building 
Grand Ave. and Second Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CarlE. Hilbert Chas. H. Baerwald 


HILBERT & 
BAERWALD 
COMPANY 


86 Michigan Street, MILWAUKEE 


The Most Complete and Largest 
General Agency in Wisconsin 


Representing the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Chicago Bonding & Ins. Co. 
American Indemnity Co. 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 
Federal Insurance Company 
Assurance Company of America 


Submit any Line or Kind 
of Insurance to Us 

















J. O. Myers M. L. Myers 
G. Y. Wilkinson 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


J.O. Myers 
& Company 








Insurance 





46Loan& Trust Bldg. 
Milwaukee 








RUNNY 


MILWAUKEE 


agents have always stood for the prin- 
ciples of the National Association, the 
principles that have made the American 
Agency System of service to the public 


and the companies. 


clients and their companies. 


MKT 


all 








Ite 


To the men who are standing for those 
principles, to the members of the Na- 
tional and State Associations who at- 
tended the Louisville convention or 
who were compelled by business to 
remain at home, the Milwaukee agents 
extend wishes for health and prosperity. 








Jas. B. Leedom Haskell Noyes 
Geo. B. Miller Hampton B. Leedom 


LEEDOM, MILLER 
& NOYES C0. 


Insurance 











The only Milwaukee Agency 

Maintaining an Insurance 

Engineering and Inspection 
Department 


Mitchell Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Milwaukee agents are ready at all times 
to serve their fellow members in any 
way possible, as well as their direct 


been 
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August Rebhan J. Kramer R. J. Rebhan 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


AUGUST REBHAN CO. 


Insurance of All Kinds 


Main Floor, Free Press Building 


General Agents; Southern Wisconsin 
ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY,OF NEW YORK 








P. F. Kubicek 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








GAEDKE- MILLER 
AGENCY 


373 Broadway MILWAUKEE 








Casualty Insurance 
Surety Bonds. . . 





General Agency 
WISCONSIN and UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO, 
MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
Baltimore 

















CHRIS. SCHROEDER ¢& SON CO. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


REAL ESTATE AND SURETY BONDS 


' 
‘. 


THE LARGEST IN THE STATE 


86 Michigan Street-—MILWAUKEE—Broadway 1951 
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MANSFIELD,OHIO. 


A company 

of the people— 

by the people— 
and for the people 


When a Company Can in the 


Short Period of Two Years: 


Establish four hundred agencies in Ohio alone. 


Build up a business that brings in premiums at the 


~ rate of $400,000 a year. 
Satisfactorily serve 20,000 automobile owners. 


Become the largest mutual writing automobile in- 
surance in the home state. 


Accumulate reserves in accordance with the strictest 
reserve laws. 


Accumulate a substantial surplus on top of legal 
reserve requirements. 


Save policyholders from 20 to 40 percent on the 


cost of their automobile insurance. 


There Must Be More Than 


One Reason 


Some of the reasons: 


1. A complete automobile insurance policy: 


(i) protecting the car owner against loss of or on his machine 


by (a) Fire, (b) Tornado, Cyclone or Windstorm, (c) Ex- 


plosion, (d) Theft, Robbery or eee (e) Collision with 


‘any and all objects, 


(ii) protecting the car owner against loss through the legal lia- 
bility imposed upon him for (a) injury to persons through the 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Home Office—MANSFIELD, OHIO 
F. B. Black, President Henry R. Endly, Secretary 
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operation of his car and (b) damage to property of others 
through operation of his car. 


(iti) protecting the automobile owner against loss through injury 
to himself and his beneficiaries from loss by his death. 


2. The price for this complete insurance is from 
20 to 40 percent less than that charged by the 
majority of companies. Not so low, however, 
that the indemnity is ever less than the best. 


3. The claim service is unexcelled—immediate 
attention, immediate settlement and payment. 


These three features mean that the 
service of the GREAT AMERI- 
CAN Mutual Indemnity Company 
satisfies the public. 


What about additional reasons in 
which the public is not interested 
but which are vital to agents. 


4. Applications are handled upon receipt and 
policies issued and mailed the same day. 


>. All relations as between agents and com- 
pany are cordial. 


6. Because of the large number of car owners 
that can be written and because of ease with 
which complete Great American policies can 
be sold the volume of commissions is always 
the greatest. The Great American will be 
pleased to receive applications for agencies 
from cities in Ohio where the Great American 
is not now represented. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Home Office—MANSFIELD, OHIO 
F.B. Black, President Henry R. Endly, Secretary 



























MANSFIELD,OHIO. 


The largest automo- 
bile insurance mutual 


in the largest automo- 
bile state—OQhio. 
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Meeting Casualty Competition 


BY G. ARTHUR HOWELL 


Casualty Competition,” the out- 

standing thought that occurs to me 
is that the competition of agents and 
representatives of stock companies 
among themselves, though very keen, 
is as a rule fair. The more I see of 
agents who are giving all their time to 
the insurance business, the more I am 
impressed with the belief that most 
“full time” insurance men want to be, 
and try to be, fair—fair to their com- 
panies, fair to their assured, and fair 
to their competitors. 

Furthermore, they are not letting 
those agents whose dealings are dis- 
honest or unprincipled, or whose stan- 
dards are lower, drag them down to 
the lower level, but are earnestly and 
sincerely striving to apply the golden 
rule in their conduct of the business. 

The dangers from unfair casualty 
competition come, as a rule, from other 
sources, and in many cases it is diffi- 
cult—almost impossible—for agents, 
single-handed, to overcome it. They 
must look for help to their association 
—local, state and national—and their 
companies. 


CASUALTY agents have in the past 

six or seven years had more differ- 
ent kinds of unfair competition from 
outside sources than all the other lines 
combined. The most serious one is, 
that of various states that have either 
monopolized the business, forbidding 
casualty companies and agents from 
doing business, or through funds, sub- 
sidized by the tax payers’ money, are 
operating with current expenses largely 
paid by general taxpayers, and enjoy- 
ing other privileges denied stock com- 
panies and their agents, thus unfairly 


[* considering the subject “Unfair 


competing for casualty business. 

The subject of state insurance is 
the big problem before insurance 
agents today, and most agents are alive 
to its dangers. All should study this 
subject and guard against this men- 
ace, and be prepared to combat it at 
any and all times. 


"THERE have been strong efforts 

made by a certain surety company 
to prevail on banks in small towns to 
act as its agent. Of course, where a 
bank or bank employees are actually 
engaged in the insurance business, and 
where the purpose of the surety com- 
pany is to secure a general volume of 
business that might come from such 
agency, there can be no good reason 
advanced for their not seeking to plant 
with such bank agencies—but, where 
such conditions do not exist, it would 
appear that the general circularizing 
of banks, offering them commission on 
bond business, is pretty much a bid 
for that bank’s bonding business with 
commission off. 

It might be in order for this associ- 
ation to go on record as opposing the 
general circularizing of banks in this 
way. 


THE latest development in the way 

of unfair casualty competition is the 
organization of a company for the pur- 
pose of controlling the casualty and 
surety business of contractors, which 
scheme combines the worst features of 
overhead writing and indirect rebating. 

Wide publicity has been given this 
proposition, and most of the casualty 








INDIVIDUAL CONSIDERATION 





tage and to ours. 


. Agent of the Mid-West Mutual Auto- 
mobile at any point is not “Agent No. 308” 
—he’s William A. Smith on the records and 
Bill Smith to the home office staff. The per- 
sonal side isn’t forgotten, because we can 
always do business more satisfactorily on a 
friendly basis than on a cold blooded basis. 


If you knew us and we knew you we could 
probably do business—do it to your advan- 


It will probably interest you to know this 
much about us anyway—we’re a legal reserve 
mutual; we offer good facilities and attractive 
policies; our rates are neither the lowest nor 
the highest; claim settlements are liberal; 
claim payments are prompt. 


Mid-West Mutual Automobile 


Indemnity Association 
A Corporation 


J. B. HENDERSON, Secy. and Genl. Manager. 
WM. J. BAUERLE, Agency Manager 


Wichita, Kansas 
Now moving to larger Home Office quarters. 























and surety companies have disclaimed 
any connection with this scheme, and 
have gone on record to the effect that 
they would consider the business of 
contractors only through their regular 
agents. 

Some companies, however, have not 
taken this stand; in fact, one company 
has given this contractors’ agency a 
contract as one of its New York City 
agents. 


NSURANCE agents throughout the 

country have sent letters to their 
home offices protesting against any co- 
operation or encouragement being 
given this plan to eliminate agents from 
the business of contractors. Various 
local boards and local exchanges have 
passed resolutions of protest. The Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents passed strong resolutions on 
this subject, which resolutions were en- 
dorsed by the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies. 

A recent article in one of the insu:- 
ance papers explains that interested 
parties are looking into the record of 
one of the managers of this agency. It 
seems that he was for years the gen- 
eral agent for a surety company in New 
York, which subsequently went into the 
hands of a receiver, it being stated 
that the losses sustained on his busi- 
ness were given as the reason for its 
failure. The company sued him for 
$80,000, the litigation being still unde- 
cided. This is quite interesting in view 
of the claims advanced by this agency 
that they would have great influence 
with surety and casualty companies on 
rating matters. 


ME: RIVIERE has called your atten- 
tion to what we believe to be the 
unfair competition of the mutuals in 
the way of advertising. Regardless of 
whether or not we approve the methods 
of the mutuals, we -ertainly have to 
take off our hats to them for being 
aggressive in their propaganda work. 
Agents and stock companies have 
really been asleep at the switch wnue 
the mutuals have been very much alive. 
There is hardly a gathering of big 
insurers anywhere that the mutuals are 
not “in on”—either in the way of send- 
ing literature for distribution at those 
gatherings, or, what is far better, send- 
ing a splendid speaker, whom they 
manage to get on the program, and 
who does not fail to boost the mutual 
Proposition and knock stock compan- 
ies. 


T the meeting of the textile manu- 

facturers in South Carolina a year 
or so ago, the mutuals were well rep- 
resented. At that time, however, an 
invitation was also extended an officiat 
of a stock company, who ably answered 
the arguments of the mutual. 

At the 1919 annual meeting of the 
Georgia State Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, a feature of the meeting was au 
address by one of the most prominent 
mutual casualty men in the country. 

At the annual meeting in Pittsburg of 


‘ the National Association of Builders 


Exchanges a very able address was 
made by Herman L. Ekern, ex-insur- 
ance commissioner of Wisconsin, who 
is now general counsel for the mutu- 
als, having in general charge their legis- 
lative activities throughout the coun- 
try. He made a very strong argument 
before the contractors as to why they 
should do business with mutuals, elim- 
inating stock companies and agents 
from consideration. His address was 
printed in full in the report of the 
Pittsburgh meeting which was mailed 
to every Local Builders Exchange that 





was a member of the national associ- 
ation. 


ARGUMENTS of this kind when un- 

swered greatly advance the inter- 
ests of the mutuals, and it is high time 
that stock companies and agents got 
busy mapping out effective plans for 
combatting this propaganda. The time 
is ripe for the companies and agents to 
start an educational campaign to put 
stock company insurance in a better 
light before the public at large through 
various mediums, and by addresses be- 
fore the various boards of trade, cham- 


s 


L. H. STUBBS 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


bers of commerce, before the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs. 

A stock company speaker should be 
present at every meeting of manufac- 
turers and merchants’ associations— 
national, state and local, and plans 
should also be laid for getting facts 
properly before members of the various 
legislatures. I realize that this is very 
easily said and that it is a big job—but 
the mutuals are doing it and getting 
real results. If they can do it, it seems 
to me that stock companies and their 
agents must do it. 





President Bartlett Gives Dinner 


President W. A. Bartlett, of the IlIli- 
nois association, a prominent local 
agent at Galesburg, IIl., gave a dinner 
Wednesday evening to the members 
of the Illinois and Iowa associations. 
Mr. Bartlett, at the annual Illinois 
meeting, had facetiously remarked that 
if he were elected president, he would 
take all the Illinois members to the 
Louisville convention. He found that 
this would be too big a task, and so 
bought the dinner. Among the speak- 
ers at the dinner were President L. 
Stubbs of the Iowa association, C. 
Hildreth, of Freeport, Ill., former na- 
tional president; Joel L. Tuttle, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Bonding; J. A. Giber- 
son, of Alton, Ill.; and C. M. Cartwright 
of The National Underwirter. 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Life Insurance 


OUR GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
guarantee every figure, eliminate all uncertainties and provide the largest 
amount of insurance at the beginning for the premium paid. 

In the ratio of gain in insurance in force in 1918 The Travelers stood first 


among the leading companies of the country. 
Life Insurance in Force Over One Billion Dollars. 


Travelers Accident and Health Polictes 


Are famous the world over for their broad coverage, prompt payment and 
fair spirit of adjustment. They are the standard of what such contracts 


should be. 


Our Compensation and Liability Policies 


Afford the most complete coverage and afford a service of inspection and 
safety engineering for the prevention of accidents of the most efficient 


character. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE, complete coverage and 


immediate service throughout the United States and Canada. 


Group Insurance 


With its great present and future possibilities. 


Boiler, Flywheel, Burglary, Plate Glass, 
Collision and Property Damage Insurance. 


The Agent and Broker who can sup- 
ply these several needs possesses the 

roadest and most remunerative field 
for his efforts. One aids the other. 


Moral: ‘Represent 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Know Anyone at Berea, Ohio? 


OMEDAY you may have one of those lines to place where the plants are scattered over the 
country at various locations, even more unheard of than ‘‘ Berea.” 








We suggest that in such a case you wire our New York Office and enjoy the feeling that the matter 
has had such prompt attention with so little bother to you—and only one account for you to handle. 


We admit that it might be better if we got acquainted before you obtained 


your next line. Your letter will find us if addressed to 


The NEALE-PHYPERS COMPANY, niw york ctr¥ 519-52 





























CLEVELAND DETROIT 
B. G. Tremaine, Prest. Telephones: 
F. B. Evarts, Vice-Prest. Bell Main 7183 


P. W. Flicker, Secy. & Treas. Cuyahoga Central 1934 


The Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker Co. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds _ Fire, Life and Casualty Insurance Real Estate 


Williamson Bldg. -~ - - - > - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES—FIRE COMPANIES 
AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. | 
ei ag INSURANCE tag OF CHICAG LL. 
FID NIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ‘NEW YORK. 
HOME” INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD., OF LIVERPOOL, Ben 
NEW HAMP raed By See nara COMPANY OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 
STAR oe COMPANY OF AM 
ROYA NSURANCE COMPANY LID. ROOF ‘LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
a AMERICAN ae eee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF aaa o. 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. OF SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
STATE AGENTS 
ROYAL a ASSURANCE OF LONDON, ENG. a DIVISION) 
EWARK Mere CO. OF NEW JERSEY. 
ENERAL AGENTS 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
The Company with the L. & L. & G. Service” 
GENERAL MANAGERS NORTHEASTERN OHIO 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE JOS. A. KY@{LA 
ERVI 


INSURANCE pine 


611-612-613 CUYAHOGE jp 
JOS. A. KYSE!.A, President CLE 












































The Maxson and Perdue 


C OMPaNny 422 Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 


INSURANCE OHIO 
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CLEVELAND, THEY; 










always | 
The local agents of Cleveland hav edn 
interested in the agency associatio the _ 
and have recognized that it stood toll, Ruahise 
today is one of the great, growing, stirring cities! hyal to it. 
strength. The local agents are proud of it and ay make th 


city, the advertisers herewith cordially invite the 







































THE THOMAS Hf 
GENERA§ 


1011 GARFIELD BUILDING _ Euclid Ave. a 


























Your Best Introduction 





622 Leader-News Building 














to Your Prospect d 


an—/ETNA AGENCY 


AETNA AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


WRITE ALL CASUALTY LINES 


W. G. WILSON, Manager for Ohio 









Cleveland, Ohi° 
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Fred B. Thomas, Vice President Fred B. Ayer, Vice President 


R. M. Weil, Vice President R. E. Wrigley, Secy. J.C. Pitra, Secy. 


THE FRED P. THOMAS CO. 


INSURANCE 


FIRE 


' LIFE CASUALTY 


SURETY BONDS 


519-524 Swetland Building 





Cleveland 





















giLA COMPANY 


SERVICE 


/SRUILDING 
GRAND 
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FRANK J. SCHWARTZ, Vice-Pres 























THE W. F. RYAN CO. 
INSURANCE : 


414 GARFIELD BUILDING ~ 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Member Fire Insurance Club of Cleveland 




















TY PROGRESSIVE 


always been prominent and vitally 
work. ‘They have seen its necessity 
the best in the business. Cleveland 


thecountry. It is a city of immense power and 
byal to it. When visiting local agents are in the 
d afltt make their office their official headquarters. 


av 



























B. C. HINIG & COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
Garfield Building CLEVELAND, O. 










































KEER COMPANY 
BNSURANCE 


last 6th St. CLEVELAND 




















Geo. H. Olmsted Chas. J. Seabrook Howard Olmsted 


GEO. H. OLMSTED & CO. 
INSURANCE sy. 


411-425 Williamson Building CLEVELAND 

































THE DAVIS & FARLEY CO. 


714 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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If You Have an Insurable Interest We Can Cover I - 


General Insurance and Surety Bonds 
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Organized 1837 


The | 
Citizens Insurance 





Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For over eighty years the Citizens has promptly and 
fairly met its every obligation to the insuring public. 
During its entire corporate existence it has at all 
times recognized the rights of the local agent, thereby 
proving its friendship for and its value to the local 
fraternity. 


Upon this occasion it extends greeting to its agents 
throughout the United States, with sincere thanks for 
the many courtesies and favors received at their hands. 


Agents wanted in desirable localities 


Western Dept. 
DUGAN @& CARR 
General Agents 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Dept. 
THOS. H. SCOTLAND 
General Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


Southern Dept. 
W. R. PRESCOTT 
General Agent 
Atlanta, Ga. 








PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE GOMPANY L™° OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 





FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY 
TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION—RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, United States Manager 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
222 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Fire Prevention Report 


committee was presented by its 
chairman, Fredrick V. Bruns of 
Syracuse, N. Y. It said: 

During the past year there. has been 
an awakening in the minds of a multi- 
tude of insurance agents to the fact that 
personal gain must be submerged in 
public service. The fire insurance 
agent is, by virtue of his training, 
uniquely fitted to become a disciple of 
fire prevention, carrying his propa- 
ganda into the most remote community. 
It has been a source of considerable 
satisfaction to know that presidents of 
state associations have come to regard 
fire prevention service as one of the 
most vital issues concerning the busi- 
ness of insurance today, as the busi- 
ness stands before the public for ap- 
proval or condemnation. 


[en report of the fire prevention 


YOUR committee most heartily com- 

mends the agency force of this 
country for what it has done through 
publicity and personal inspection to re- 
move unnecessary fire hazards, but 
your committee is convinced that the 
time is now here to consider fire pre- 
vention in an entirely different aspect. 
Insurance commissioners, legislators 
and companies have permitted the term 
“free competition” to enter into a 
business which should not be per- 
mitted to become competitive as to 
initial cost and we base our statement 
on the following facts: 


P ROPERTY owners can be most 
easily persuaded to correct danger- 
ous conditions when these conditions 


- reflect an increase in their insurance 


cost. 

A uniform rating system which now 
through mature judgment and wide ex- 
perience is capable of being made 
scientific is possible. Charges for all 
dangerous hazards can and should be 
so great as to force immediate correc- 
tion. The present situation is, such 
that one set of companies in a state or 
community is permitted to write at 
one set of rates and another set of 
companies at another set of rates on 
risks of substantially the same condi- 
tion. It is common for an agent who 
in an unselfish and fearless manner 
goes to an assured and indicates to him 
that a rating of the assured’s property 
by his rating board shows, for ex- 
ample, a charge of 25 cents for de- 
fective electrical conditions and an- 
other charge of 25 cents for unpro- 
tected elevator wells, resulting in a 
final rate, we will say, of $1.50, and the 
assured promptly comes back and says 
to the agent that it would cost him a 
considerable sum of money to remedy 
these defects and that he has already 
been quoted a rate of $1 by the agent 
of another set of companies, which 
companies, it is claimed by the com- 
peting agent, are equal in stability and 
resources, in experience and in loss- 
paying ability, and reputation, to the 
companies which the first agent repre- 
sented. The result is that the assured 
gets for less money collateral which 
his banks will accept, at a rate which 
takes into consideration the risk as it 
is, without any force being available to 
compel the removal of a condition 
which is dangerous to the property in- 
sured and to property adjoining. . 


THIS is but a single example of a 

condition which today is nation- 
wide. Companies compete among 
themselves for business to the extent 
that a property-owner feels that what 
is unsafe for one company seems per- 
fectly safe for another company, and 
he leaves his property as it is, unsafe 
and a constant menace to his com- 
munity. He can get plenty of insur- 
ance without spending a cent for im- 
provements. 

We, as agents, have a definite field 
of endeavor before us to persuade 


legislators, insurance commissioners 
and companies that the way to prevent 
fires in America today is to so penalize 
the man who will not be careful or the 
man who is wilfully ignorant to such 
an extent that his insurance cost will 
be so great that he will be forced, if he 
is to get insurance at all, to correct the 
defects which have been drawn to his 
attention, and it must not be possible 
for him to sneer at the public-spirited 
agent who tries to persuade him to 
correct the defect, and placidly go 
around the corner to another agent and 
get all the insurance he wants at a 
lower rate without corrections. 


JN the majority of compensation 

states, uniform rates and uniform 
standards with fixed charges and 
credits have been found not only prac- 
tical, but imperative. If uniformity is 
good for compensation insurance, why 





F. V. BRUNS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chairman Fire Prevention Committee 


is it not equally good for fire insur- 
ance? 

We will grant that competition be- 
tween companies may be necessary, 
but the competition should come in a 
different way. Let us insist that 
initial rates for similar hazards for all 
companies in the same communities be 
uniform. 

We firmly believe that a uniform fire 
rating schedule must be put into effect, 
modified for each community as local 
conditions dictate, and that no com- 
pany should be permitted to write a 
policy of insurance fo. any other rate 
than does any other company of the 
same system in that community. 


YOUR committee most emphatically 

calls this to the attention of the 
National Association, with the recom- 
mendation that our companies be re- 
quested to affirm that in the cause of 
fire prevention, there can be no com- 
petition in rates between companies of 
the same systems in the same com- 
munities. 

Economies of the business demand 
this and the safety of the nation from 
fire requires it. e 

It is not in our province nor within 
our ability to tell how schedules of 
rates should be made, nor what margin 
of profit should be left for trade of 
underwriting profit, but we, as agents, 
know that we can drive the rat of 
ignorance and neglect into his hole 
and we-can kill him if we are given 
the opportunity. Now, if he is drive 
into his hole, he escapes at the other 
end, the end furnished by certain com- 
panies in letting him thrive in another 
nest where the rat killers are not S° 
aggressive or conscientious. 
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Meeker-Magner Co., 
Insurance Exch’ge, ChicaSo 


The Roberts Company, 


Milwaukee 


The Neale-Ph s Co., 
Cleveland 2 ee tnt 


H. H. Neale & Co.; 
Detroit 

W. E. Barton, 
Indianapolis 
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SSS EVERAL years ago the National 
SSS ~~. Association of Insurance Agents 
SSS recognized the growing importance 
Saw 


of Casualty Insurance by eliminat- 
ing from the name of the organi- 
zation the word ‘‘Fire.”’ 


The farseeing men responsible for 
this change in title have already 
noted a growth that they probably 
did not even dream could come in 
so short a space of time. 


Today certain lines of casualty 
insurance rank in importance with 
fire in many local offices. In others 
casualty premiumsin the aggregate 
equal the fire business. 


There is a still greater future for 
the various/casualty lines. To local 
agents the ‘“‘General Accident”’ and 


its general agents offer the best in 


policy forms, indemnity in a com- 
pany of size and strength, service 
in underwriting, service in selling 
and service in handling claims. 
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J. F. Hick 
Slee 


(Successor to L. L. Atwood) 


H. C. Borhus, 

Minneapolis 

American Insurance 
Agency, 

St. Paul 


E. S. Konantz, 
St. Paul 


Harry A. Koch Co., 
Omaha m 
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CONTINENTAL 


ASSURANCE CASUALTY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
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H. G. B. ALEXANDER 
President 


oO Oo 
C] 
0 oO 
General Offices 


Chicago Illinois 





























HE Continental 
Casualty Com- 
pan y—America s larg- 
est casualty company, 
writes workmens com- 
pensation, liability, ac~ 


cident and health, and 


burglary insurance. 


i349 
[FE insurance poli- 


cies that guarantee 
payment without guess- 
work. The Continental 
Assurance Company s 
Twentieth Century 
Policy is a winner with 
the agents and the in- 
suring public. 


























The Secretary's Report 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of 
the association, said: 

In every address before every state 
association and at every meeting of 
every local board and on every other 
occasion when the matter could be pre- 
sented, our members have been urged 
to realize the necessity, now more 
vital than ever, of making themselves 
affirmative factors in conservation and 
the work of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, not only of our own busi- 
ness specifically, but of our duties and 
opportunities as citizens and patriots. 
Too often regarded only as premium- 
chasers and wholly dispensable middle- 
men, local agents everywhere are real- 
izing if they are to continue to earn 
their livelihood in this business they 
must render patent and valuable serv- 
ice, not only to their companies, but to 
the assured, as good as, if not better, 
than any brokerage concern. 


[* submitting his annual _ report, 


HE growing participation of local 

agents in public affairs was more 
evident during the last year than ever 
before, because of the greatly increased 
number of them who served as state 
legislators and in other public offices. 
Outside of their direct participation in 
legislation as office-holders, however, 
the work that local agents can and 
should do in emergencies, where in- 
surance interests of all kinds are af- 
fected, has been shown more signally 
than ever, particularly a few weeks 
ago in Alabama, and last winter in 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Cali- 
fornia and other commonwealths. 

The potentiality of local agents’ as- 
sociations in legislative crises and in 
affairs of national scope touching our 
business has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of at least the agents 
themselves. They know that they, and 
they alone as purely an exclusively 
agent’s organization, can cope with any 
situation, however, grave or suddenly 
developed, without employing lobby- 
ists or “slush funds.” 


T has been repeatedly proved in 

Connecticut, New Jersey, Texas, 
Alabama and elsewhere that the State 
Agents’ Association, which is operat- 
ing exclusively in behalf of its mem- 
bers and the companies represented, 
can enlighten legislators to that de- 
gree that bills providing for the 
establishment of monopolistic state work- 
men’s compensation funds may be dis- 
carded as economic failures, alike un- 
economic and unAmerican. It has been 
proven repeatedly that it is not neces- 
sary for local fire, casualty and surety 
agents to mulct themselves, or be 
mulcted, to support hybrid organiza- 
tions for the benefit of professional or- 
ganizers in legislative or non-legisla- 
tive year. 

The effectiveness of the national or- 
ganization in national affairs was pa- 
tently disclosed when in response to 
telegraphic appeals by President Allen 
on one occasion recently, the desired 
results were so quickly attained that 
telegrams had to be sent to all state 
officers and executive committee men 
to refrain from sending more telegrams, 
lest the capital be buried as the leaves 
shroud a disintegrating rodent in an 
autumnal forest. 


F OLLOWING the recommendations 

of the Mid-Winter Conference, 
every state association holding its an- 
nual meeting since then has adopted 
the self-graded dues plan. 

The greatest need of our organiza- 
tion is machinery which will knit to- 
gether in compact and powerful state 
organizations, all local agents every- 
where. Self-graded dues based upon 
the volume of fire, casualty and surety 
premiums written by each agency is 
an equitable way of raising the funds 
requisite to installing and propelling 
this machinery. A _ paid secretarial 





worker in each state association is a 
prime necessity. The example of the 
Virginia asociation members in pledg- 
ing themselves to underwrite any de- 
ficit disclosed after engaging a com- 
petent, aggressive paid worker is 
worthy of emulation by every other 
state association. 

In Louisiana, Minnesota and other 
states the zoning of the state and mak- 
ing certain officers of the state asso- 
ciation directly responsible for their 
respective zones is a long step forward 
in perfecting the work of state units. 
The frequent bulletining of members 
upon all current matters of interest, as 
practiced by the Texas and New York 
State Associations is another illustra- 
tion of “how to knit together the in- 
dividual members of the state associa- 
tions.” 


B UT, above all other needs, there 

stands out this one thought: That 
every member of every state associa- 
tion owes it to himself to see that 
every other local fire, casualty and 





CRAIG: BELK 
Houston, Tex. 


surety agent in his state should be a 
member in good standing of the same 
organization to which the present mem- 
ber shows fealty. It is so utterly and 
obviously unfair that one man should 
pay all the taxes in his town, when 
everyone benefits through the expen- 
diture of tax levies; or that one man 
should pay all the carfares in a vehicle 
that is carrying all the occupants in 
comfort, safely and with reasonable 
speed to their respective destinations, 
that one is puzzled when trying to see 
why our present members do not make 
it their business to see that all other 
eligible local agents promptly join this 
organization. 


HE working force in the national 

headquarters office has been in- 
creased from three to seven, but this 
personnel is swamped with routine 
work. More field workers are neces- 
sary. It is difficult to get men quali- 
fied to do this work. Your suggestions 
in this regard will be welcome. The 
"service bureau” operated at national 
headquarters without any expense to 
our members has been utilized 
greater and greater degree every month. 

The annual report of the presideat 
and the chairman of the executive 
committee present so clearly the get- 
eral aspect of the work of this of 
ganization since the last annual con- 
vention that little remains for your 
consideration, beyond perhaps a brief 
summary of details. 


NEW state organizations have beet 
effected in the District of Columbia, 
Colorado and Oregon. The state aS 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


(WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION A SPECIALTY) 


Injuries to Damage to 


b ] 
other Persons Insured’s own 


Car 
Damage to lisindia 
Property . of to Insured’s 
Others Chauffeurs 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT C0. Ltd. 


Head Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FR. Ww. LAWSON, General Manager 
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THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
76 William Street, New York 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, President 


VICE PRESIDENTS: 
W.S. Alley, E. T. Cairns, C. E. Case, C. R. Perkins, W. P. Young 


R. P. Barbour, Secretary 











Every Policy of the Mercantile is an Assurance of Fair Dealing; 
Every Agency a Promise of Co-Operation and Intelligent Service. 











Fire, Windstorm or Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, ‘Rents, Profits, Use and Occupancy, and All Kindred Lines of Insurance. 
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W.L. Nelson 
& Co: 
Memphis, [Tenn. 


XTEND GREET- 
INGS and BEST 
WISHES TO ALL. 


To those who are interested 
in our territory — Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Mississippi— 
we have in attendance at this 
meeting 


W. P. NELSON, 


PRESIDENT 
AND 


C. A. MOORE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


who will be pleased to ex- 
change ideas and swap lies 
with a view of demonstrating 
that the South is a profitable 
field. 


OUR REFERENCES 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Stuyvesant Fire Insurance Company 
Rhode Island Fire Insurace Co. 
Richmond Fire Insurance Company 
North River Fire Insurance Company 
Hawkeye Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
Bankers & Shippers Fire Insurance Co. 
Insurance Company State of Pennsylvania 
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sociations in the following states have 
been reorganized and rejuvenated: In- 
diana, Rhode Island, Maryland, Ne- 
braska and Washington. 

The following states have been can- 
vassed by the secretary or one of our 
field workers: Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Michigan, Missouri, 
Iowa, California, Oregon and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. In the near future 
state- wide, intensive campaigns will be 
made in Virginia, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Utah, 
Delaware and several other states. 


Casualty Lines Needed 


BY F. W. 


THINK it a fair statement that if 
| any of you were riding on a rail- 

road train or sitting in a hotel cor- 
ridor, and engaged in conversation 
with the party sitting along side of 
you and you happened to mention that 
you were in the insurance business, in 
999 cases out of 1,000 your companion 
would ask. “Fire or Life?” The idea of 
anyone being engaged in any other 
branch of insurance does not appear 
to occur to the average laymen, and 
yet, during the year 1919, there were 
upwards of $285,000,000 in premiums 
collected for the so-called miscellia- 
neous lines of insurance. 


L COOKING at each one of these 

classes briefly the one that accounts 
for the greater volume of premiums is 
naturally that of workmen’s compen- 


LAWSON 


the agency of a company writing com- 
pensation insurance. 


OR a number of years past, particu- 

larly in the smaller towns of the 
country, one agent would devote a fair 
portion of his time to the so-called 
miscellaneous lines. And if inquiry was 
made of another agent in the town for 
any of the miscellaneous lines, it would 
be turned over to the former agent, 
whom we might call a specialist. The 
net result of this would be that the 
agent not handling the miscellaneous 
line not only lost the commission on 
such business as he referred to his 
rival, but was unable to give his own 
client proper service because he could 
not provide all classes of insurance. 

Therefore, it can be very easily un- 
derstood why there is nearly always 
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F, W. Lawson of Chicago is United States manager of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident. He was unable to be in Louisville on account of a conflict 
in engagements, but his paper, which pointed out the importance of the casualty 
lines to the local agent, was read before the convention. 





sation. Less than ten years ago that 
line of insurance was not written in 
the United States, and yet last year the 
premiums received were over $100,- 
000,000. Of the fifty states and terri- 
tories that go to make up the Union, 
there are only nine that have not com- 
pensation laws. Of the forty-one that 
have such statutes, in only seven in- 
surance carriers, whether stock or mu- 
tual, are prohibited from writing. this 
class of business. Of the remaining 
thirty-four states, in twenty-five the 
business is all written by insurance 
carriers, and in nine there are state 
funds in competition with the com- 
panies, although the latter write, by 
far, the largest proportion. 

In a majority of the states where 
workmen’s compensation laws are in 
effect, practically every employer of 
labor has either got to carry insur- 
ance in a licensed carrier or prove to 
the satisfaction of the industrial board 
that he is financially able to insure 
himself. It is, therefore, easily to be 
seen that every one of you should have 


one agency that stands out prominently 
in a town; namely, the one that is 
paceped to give the best service in all 
ines. 


I N the liability field the old so-called 

employers’ liability has. been done 
away with by the advent of the work- 
men’s compensation laws; but yet the 
premiums on this class of business 
have been steadily increasing, princi- 
pally on account of the enormous field 
in automobile insurance. No doubt 
every one of you have a company in 
your office that writes fire and theft 
insurance on automobiles. But how 
many of you seek to show your assured 
that an automobile might well turn out 
to be a liability instead of an asset, in 
the event of an accident and having a 
heavy judgment against him. 


AND in the surety business, too, 

many agents do not recognize the 
difference between this class of busi- 
ness as distinguished from the ordi- 
nary fidelity business. The latter sim- 
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REPUTATION 


The name and reputation of 
the Hartford is known far and 
wide. Every property owner in 
your neighborhood knows the 


Hartford—as his father did be- 
fore him. 


Agents in the Hartford are 
provided with every possible help 
to secure new business and to 
increase their personal profits. 


The Hartford keeps its agents 
posted on all important events in 
the insurance field. 


Can’t you see the advantage 
of representing the Hartford? It 
makes your work easier, more 
effective and better paying. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 








Hartford, Connecticut 
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T MAY be interesting to 


know whichcompany does 
the largest business in each 
particular -line of insurance, 
but it is vitally iteresting to 
agents to know what com- 
pany s agents do the largest 
volume. 


THERE is a difference be- 


tween aggregate business and 
average business per agent— 
a very essential difference 
when an agent wants tomeas- 
ure the potential worth of one 
company as against another 
from his own standpoint. 


WHEREVER you find a Kansas 


Casualty & Surety Company agent 
you find the agent of that locality 
who is doing the big volume of 
automobile liability, property dam- 
age and collision insurance. 


THE BIG REASON iis that 
our Company is th AGENTS’ 
SERVICE STATION. 


We also Write Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
Plate Glass, Burglary 


J. C. O. MORSE, Pres. 





WICHITA, KANS. 


“CONSERVATIVE BUT AGGRESSIVE” 






























ply guarantees to an employer the 
honesty of his employe, whereas the 
surety end of the business is more of 
a service proposition. Any contractor 
that undertakes work of any consider- 
able magnitude has not only to file a 
bond guaranteeing the faithful per- 
formance of the work, but in a large 
number of cases has to file a bond 
with his bid for the work guaranteeing 
that he will accept the job at his bid 
price. And when a person dies and 
leaves an estate of any size whatever, 
the executor is called upon to give a 
bond for the faithful performance of 
his duty. And so on. It 1s impossible 
to enumerate in a short space of time 
all the different kinds of business, but 
the wide-awake agent, no matter what 
the size of the town he lives in, needs 
an up-to-date surety company before 
he can consider himself fully equipped 
to give his clients all the protection 
they need. 


SIMILAR remarks would apply to all 
the other branches of the miscella- 
neous lines of insurance, such as acci- 


dent and health, steam boiler, plate 
glass, burglary, fly-wheel and sprinkler 
leakage. The day has gone by when 
a man in order to be successful in the 
insurance business can limit himself to 
a single branch of the business, with 
the possible exception of a life insur- 
ance solicitor. All others have got to 
be prepared to give their clients any 
class of insurance that might be de- 
manded on a moment’s notice or else 
see his business wander off to one of 
his competitors, and then some time 
in the future, wonder why this par- 
ticular competitor is gradually en- 
croaching on certain lines which he 
had considered as his own. 

In conclusion, I wish to urge upon 
every one of you that has not already 
got a company writing the various 
miscellaneous lines in his office, the 
necessity of immediately getting in 
touch with such a corporation, in order 
that your individual office may be 
looked upon as at least one in your 
home town as being fully prepared to 
provide any line of insurance that 
might be required. 


Insurance Adjustments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Louisville has the distinction of hav- 
ing produced the only adjudicated case 
bearing on this subject. I refer to the 
case of Peaslee-Gaulbert Company vs. 
Rochester German Insurance Com- 
pany. The fire originated in the fac- 
tory building at 11:45 a. m., and did 
not reach the warehouse until some- 
time after 12 o’clock. The policy cov- 
ering on the warehouse expired at 
noon. The lower court held that if 
the fire did not reach the warehouse 
before noon, but at noon, the destruc- 
tion of the warehouse from the fire 
was inevitable, the insurer was liable, 
but if on the contrary, the destruction 
of the warehouse as the result of the 
fire was not inevitable the insurer was 
not liable. This decision, however, was 
reversed by the court of appeals of 
Kentucky, which held in substance that 
the loss does not occur until the fire 
actually reaches the building described 
in the policy, and said it would be 
astonishing if the liability of the in- 
surers was extended indefinitely beyond 
the term of their contract merely be- 
cause a danger had occurred which 
would lead to a loss thereafter. This 
point arose in the Baltimore conflagra- 
tion, but the case did not get into 
litigation. It: was, however, decided by 
the companies themselves, along the 
lines laid down in the Peaselee-Gaul- 
bert decision which had not, at that 
time, been rendered. 


A LTHOUGH all enterprising insur- 
ance companies, agents and brok- 


W. A. ELDRIDGE 
Detroit, Mich, 





ers make a practice of notifying their 
customers of the expiration of their 
policies, they are under no obligation 
so to do, hence the insured should not 
only keep careful watch over his ex- 
pirations, but he should see that his 
insurance is renewed several days be- 
fore the policies expire, which fact was 
strikingly illustrated in a case grow- 
ing out of the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion. 

One would, imagine that a conflagra- 
tion covering an area of about four 
square miles, or over 500 city blocks, 
which destroyed 25,000 buildings, and 
property valued at about $250,000,000, 
involving over 100,000 policies of fire 
insurance, would be replete with in- 
teresting incidents, but strange as it 
may seem, there was only one case of 
extraordinary interest where any con- 
siderable amount was involved, and I 
relate it because it bears on the ques- 
tion under consideration. 


R. X was the owner of a mansion 

on one of the principal avenues in 
the city. There was $260,000 insurance 
on the building, and $160,000 insurance 
on the contents, which had been placed 
by a prominent broker, who for years 
had attended to the personal and cor- 
porate interests of the assured. Dur- 
ing the life of the policies, which were 
issued for the term of three years, the 
assured presented the dwelling and 
contents to his wife, Mrs. X, and the 
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CHAS. W. DISBROW, PRESIDENT 





“All Kinds of Insurance on Automobiles” 


Assets, $1,881,925.97 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 





PREMIUM INCOME RESOURCES 
36821813 i312 * $391988:32 
494,195.52 1913 585,301.39 

533,165.58 1914 680,931.22 
856,233.00 1915 925,974.09 
1,361,414.85 1916 1,477,493.63 
2,089,716.08 1917 1,881,925.97 
2,482,261.75 1918 2,300,306.31 
P 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,114,445.11 











‘““OUR_ BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY ” 


CASUALTY 
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broker attended to securing consent 
to the transfer of the insurance. 

Of this $420,000 insurance, policies 
aggregating $390,000 expired at noon 
April 19, 1906, and in keeping with the 
uniform practice, the enterprising 
broker had the insurance renewed in 
anticipation of its being desired by the 
assured. In the meantime, however, 
the assured’s son had established a real 
estate office with an insurance attach- 
ment, and, so the rumor went, it was 
the intention to have all the family’s 
insurance, both personal and corporate, 
looked after by the son. During the 
afternoon of April 17, the broker took 
the policies to the office of the assured’s 
husband and was told to take them 
to the office of the son, as he was look- 
ing after the insurance. This the 
broker promptly did, but about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day a large package, presumably con- 
taining these policies, was sent back 
and laid on the desk of the broker, 
where it was destroyed in the con- 
flagration. It subsequently developed 
that the package did contain the pol- 
icies, and it seemed that the insurance 
had been. rejected at the office of both 
the husband and the son of the assured. 


NOTICES of loss, quite elaborate in 

form, were served upon the com- 
panies under the new policies and in 
due courses proofs of loss were filed. 
A short time later a letter was received 
from the assured’s attorney stating 
that she desired to take a trip to Eu- 
rope, and the only thing that deterred 
her was the possibility of the insur- 
ance companies desiring to interrogate 
her in regard to her insurance. 
this time the companies did not know 
that there was anything unusual con- 
nected with the insurance. The let- 
ter, therefore, was quite a surprise to 
the adjusters, who upon inquiry found 
the facts to be as above outlined. It 
was, therefore, suggested that it would 
probably be best for the assured to 
postpone the contemplated trip to Eu- 
rope. 


a HE adjusting committee, having the 

matter in hand, had an interview 
with the assured’s attorney, and sug- 
gested the advisability of determining 
the amount of the loss, under a non- 
waiver agreement. The attorney re- 
plied: stating that if the companies 
would admit that the policies were is- 
sued and delivered, he would gladly 
acquiesce in the suggestion, but if 
on the contrary, they were going to 
take a position at variance with this, 
it would be useless for his client to 
consent. It was, therefore, agreed that 
the situation might be discussed in- 
formally without prejudice to either 
side, and the attorney stated that the 
assured would make affidavit that the 
broker had a perfect right to renew 
her insurance; that she fully ratified 
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T. C. TIMBERLAKE 
Louisville, Ky. 


Up to. 


his action, and that the son had no 
authority whatever in connection with 
her insurance affairs. The attorney 
was informed that if he would present 
such an affidavit, the companies would 
be willing to proceed with the adjust- 
ment in the usual manner. The as- 
sured was out of the city at the time, 
but several weeks later the attorney 
asked for a meeting with the commit- 
tee and made a proposition to settle on 
the basis of 75 ‘percent of the insur- 
ance, which was accepted by the com- 
panies. I think that the position of 
the claimant was not only eminently 
sound, but that the companies were 
treated in a broad and liberal spirit in 
the final adjustment of the loss. If, 
however, the insurance had not been 
renewed, I think it highly probable that 
claim would have been made under the 
old policies, and that the courts of 
California would have been called upon 
to adjudicate one of the most inter- 
esting cases in the annals of insur- 
ance litigation, and to express their 
opinion as to when a loss occurs. 


] AM not among those who believe 
that any large percentage of the 
losses which occur are dishonest in 
their origin; over 50 percent of them 
are due to carelessness of one kind 
or another on the part of the assured, 
his man-servants, or his maid-servants, 
some are due to gross carelessness, 
some are due to carelessness bordering 
on criminality, some are welcomed if 
not desired, and others (entirely too 
many) are absolutely dishonest. In 
many cases a moral hazard may not 
exist before the fire, but develops after 
a loss has occurred and manifests it- 
self in an exorbitant claim, and it is 
the province of the adjuster to see that 
the loss is not too greatly overpaid. 
Claimants sometime get religion, but 
very seldom, and it is usually long after 
the insurance money has been spent, 
and it is impossible to make restitu- 
tion. All of the leading companies 
from time to time have cases of awak- 
ened conscience and occasionally re- 
ceive remittances for losses which had 
been overpaid, or where the property 
had been deliberately destroyed in or- 
der to collect the insurance; but the 
conscience account is about the small- 
est and least used of any on the ledger 


O matter what impressions there 

may be to the contrary, the fact 
is that insurance companies are the 
most generous of paymasters, and al- 
though there may be isolated instances 
of close adjustments, losses in general 
in these days are adjusted in an ex- 
ceedingly broad and liberal spirit, to 
which fact tens of thousands of claim- 
ants will bear testimony. Insurance 
companies are not inclined to resist the 
payment of claims, but on the con- 
trary they sometimes approach the ex- 
treme limit of propriety, generosity. 
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HOME: OFFICE: BOSTON, MASS, 


INCORPC°ATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


95 Water Street 65 Kilby Street 








EVERETT GC. BENTON, President 


JAMES J. STORROW, Vice-President WALTER ADLARD, Sec’y and Managing Underwriter 
WALTER B. HENDERSON, Vice-President JOHN J. DOWNEY, Ass’t Secretary and Gen’! Agent 
GUY A. HAM, Vice-President and General Counsel FRANK E. BUXTON, Treasurer 
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The ZETNA (Fire) 


Offers Insurance Against 


FIRE, STRIKES, RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTION and EXPLOSION 


Guaranteed by Ample Assets and a Century 
of Experience 














Losses Paid During One Hundred Years 


$175,000,000 


FIRE TORNADO MARINE AUTOMOBILE 
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INCORPORATED 1833 


British America 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, 
CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 


SSS 








Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 


January 1, 1919 
Assets ; ' ; . $2,462,182.24 


Liabilities . .  . 1,645,684.41 
Net Surplus ... ; 816,497.83 


Total losses paid in United States from 1874 to 1918, 
inclusive, $26,197,532.58 


W. B. MEIKLE, 
President and General Manager 
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WESTERN SPECIAL AGENTS 





M. S. MOORE, Executive Special 
Agent, Terre Haute, Ind. 
WM. BIEL - Terre Haute, Ind. 


L. BERTRAM JAMES 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
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and. good morals in their efforts to 
avoid litigation. This is evidenced by 
the fact that of all the losses which 
occur probably not more than one-fifth 
of one percent, become the subject of 
litigation, and one-half of these are 
settled before the cases come to trial. 
To put it in another way, out of all the 
policies issued the courts are not called 
upon to pass upon claims under more 
than one policy out of 30,000 issued, 
which may be regarded as quite a favor- 
able commentary upon the mutual fair- 
mindedness of the companies and the 
insuring public. 


A PROMINENT company some time 

ago received a communication 
from one of its agents in a southern 
state saying that upon soliciting a risk 
from the owner of a large printing es- 
tablishment, he was met with a flat 
refusal accompanied by a statement 
that the company twenty years before, 
when he was in business in the north, 
had paid him a loss of $1,600 under a 
$2,000 policy, when he was entitled to 
collect a total loss, and he had never 
had a good word for the company since 
that time. There was in all probabil- 
ity some reason why the loss had heen 
settled for $1,600, and the loss file 
having been destroyed, the suggestion 


was made to the president that it might 
be well to write to the state agent by 
whom the loss was adjusted, and ascertain 
what recollection, if any, he had in re- 
gard to the case, but the president re- 
plied saying, “If a man can ha~bor an 
ill feeling toward the company for 
twenty years, he must have some good 
reason for so doing, but whether this 
be true or not, we will send him a 
draft for the additional $400,” which 
was accordingly done. 


[ F adjusters are born, not made, it 
must be confessed that the birth 
rate is not keeping pace with the 
the growth of the business. Although 
it is not the ladder upon which to scale 
the greatest heights in the insurance 
world, yet there is no greater oppor- 
tunity within reasonable limits, for a 
young man of character, education and 
ability, who possesses adaptability for 
the work, than the loss branch of the 
insurance business. The price of suc- 
cess in any vocation is_ self-sacrifice, 
concentration and the loss of oneself 
in his work. The ad‘uster of the fu- 
ture will be in ever increasing demand 
and he will, in all probability, be called 
upon to solve questions more difficult 
and assume responsibilities far greater 
than those who have preceded him. 


Applause for McGregor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


address of T. H. McGregor, of Aus- 
tin, Tex., formerly a state senator of 
that commonwealth. Mr. McGregor is 
well known among the insurance men 
of Texas, and it is certain that he now 
has the respect of the insurance agents 
of the United States. He is the attor- 
ney for a number of casualty com- 
panies, and is considered one of the 
best students of state compensation 
laws and casualty insurance in the 
United States. President Allen heard 
Senator McGregor at the Texas state 
association meeting and immediately 
invited him to address the national or- 
ganization at its meeting in Louisville. 


NO reading of Mr. McGregor’s speech 

can give one any: idea of the vital- 
ity and power of its delivery. His 
short and striking statements of con- 
clusion were frequently applauded by 
the delegates who followed his clear 
and logical exposition carefully. Some 
of his telling points were that either 
organized labor must destroy social- 
ism or socialism will destroy organ- 
ized labor; that one of the first laws 
of common sense and industry is that 
each product must pay its own way 
and that this was not true under state 
compensation laws, since some indus- 
tries were carrying a heavier burden 
in premiums than the losses in their 
premises would warrant, while other 
industries were not paying a sufficient 
sum into the state fund; that reform- 
ers always have a good purpose in 


view in what they set out to accom- 
plish and that if the state pays com- 
pensation to injured workmen on the 
basis of wages, why should not the 
state pay the wages also? 


R. McGREGOR believed that state 

payment of compensation was only 
an opening wedge to the next step to 
actual payment of wages. Senator 
McGregor was thoroughly in favor of 
having the state compel employers to 
give adequate compensation to injured 
employes, and he believed that it was 
within the province of the state to 
make certain that the employer should 
be able to make adequate reparation 
to the workmen, should an injury oc- 
cur, but he objected to having the state 
go into the insurance business itself. 


L ISTENING to Mr. McGregor and 
realizing the influence which one 
man of his ability could bring to bear 
upon a group of his fellow citizens, 
one could well believe his statement 
to the delegates that if the thousands 
of local agents throughout the United 
States were in earnest about their ef- 
forts to protect their business against 
destruction, they could elect the right 
legislators in every one of their local 
communities. His final word was an 
appeal to them to make _ themselves 
felt in their local communities for» the 
safeguarding of American business and 
the American form of government. 


Riviere Makes a Big Hit 


Casualty Report on 


HE big event of Thursday morning 
Twas the talk of N. S. Riviere of Pitts- 

burgh on non-agency mutual competi- 
tion. Mr. Riviere is a hard-hitter, and 
brought the convention on its toes. He 
said that he started developing casualty 
insurance in three states, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. State monopo- 
listic workmen’s compensation acts were 
passed in Ohio and West Virginia, so 
that his business was greatly injured in 
those states. He had a casualty company 
fail on his hands in this juncture and yet 
he said that he is an optimist. The insur- 
ance business is making progress, but is 
constantly in jeopardy, and needs defense 
at all times. 





Thursday Morning 


FRED B. AYER, one of the aggressive 
local agents of Cleveland, was called 
to the platform by President Allen after 
the convention had heard Mr. Riviere of 
the “Competition of Non-Agency Mutu- 
als,” to explain the experience of the 
Cleveland agents with their local automo- 
bile problem. Mr. Ayer cited the exper 
ence of Cleveland as a warning that loca 
agents should take an active interest 1” 
the meetings of their local automobile 
club and know that all officers were 
friendly to the insurance business. . | 

What happened in Cleveland was this: 
The members of the Automobile Club @ 
Cleveland, or at least a part of them, be- 
lieved that automobile insurance rates 
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THE ATNA IDEA—UNIVERSAL INSURANCE SERVICE 





Including 
Casualty, Fire and Marine, Life, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
: ‘ Fire 
Prog , | ‘HE tna-izer gets the business and holds it — 
nae because he is equipped to give his clients _e 
Disability . : . . Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Liability Lines complete multiple-line acre Fade and bonding _ Combination Automobile 
Employers’ protection accompanied by uniformly satisfactory Combination Residesice 
Workmen’s Compensation claim and other service. Teams Property Damage 
Workmen’s Collective ‘ : Plate Glass 
Public No one appreciates what this means better than Bunglery 
av cone fEtna-ized policyholders. That is why A£tna-izers Fly Wheel 
Teams have the best opportunity to expand their business Sprinkler Leakage 
Landlords’, Householders’ = and to make permanent friends. Water Damage 
Physicians’, Surgeon’s and Postal and Baggage 


Drugeiate! ARE YOU AN ATNA-IZER? IT PAYS TO BE ONE! Rist and Civil Commotion 


Elevator Property Damage 


Our constantly expanding organization of AETNA-IZERS is attracting and holding the biggest, brainiest, most active and most intensely 
loyal producers in the insurance profession. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. | AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


of Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, President 





























The 
Commonwealth Jnsurance Co. 
of 
New Pork 


Home Office: 
76 William Street NEW YORK 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS 


President 
W.P. YOUNG W.S. ALLEY C.R. PERKINS E. T. CAIRNS C. E. CASE 


Vice-Presidents 


R. P. BARBOUR, Secretary 


An Agency in This Company Is An Investment Yielding 
Unfailing Dividends of Service. 


Fire, Tornado and Windstorm, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Rentals, Profits, Use and Occupancy and All Kindred Lines of Insurance. 


An Honorable Name Well Maintained. 
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Insurance Agents 


that the agents in Kansas City, Missouri, 
through the Kansas City Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association, one of the oldest 
local organizations in the country, have 
solved the problems of side liners, over- 
head writing, rebating, and other ills? 





Do You Know that a membership in 
that Association, like a seat on the Board 
of Trade, is a valuable franchise costing 
$1000.00? 


Do You Know that 


R. B. JONES AND SONS 


Agency (established 1889) combines with 
these unusual conditions a perfectly 
equipped insurance office for the handling 
of important lines in or near Kansas City? 


Your Clients’ interests will be best 
served if you will use the facilities of 


R. B. JONES AND SONS 


R. A. Long Building 


Kansas City Missouri 


were too high, and when, in the early part that the Ohio incorporation of the New 
cf 1919, the companies considered placing York brokerage firm was a subterfuge 
a penalty schedule in effect in that city, for transmitting commissions, and that 
the officers of the Automobile Club de- the entire plan could not be sanctioned by 
clared the club would go into the busi- the state. Mr. Ayer concluded by saying 
ness of automobile insurance before it that the sweetest music he had heard in 
would sanction the payment of the in- many days was the conclusion of the in- 
creased premiums by its members. The surance commissioner when four times in 
Cleveland agents believed that the experi- succession, he said, “And his license is 
ence in Cleveland did not warrant the revoked.” 

imposition of a penalty schedule there, 


. and succeeded in convincing the company HAT the casualty companies of the 


officials that their contention on this point country are getting ready to conduct a 
was correct, but the Automobile Club con- Teal national publicity campaign to edu- 
tinued to investigate the possibilities of Cate the people of this country to under- 
handling the automobile insurance of its stand the quality of the protection which 
members. they offer, and the necessity for continu- 
AS a result of its investigation, the club tin Bsc serves for. She heneh OF the 
made afrangements with Preaggl ora business interests of the country, was the 
York brokerage firm of Vanderpool announcement made by G. Arthur Howell 
Pausner, Jefferson & Co., to haridle the f Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the casualty 
automobile insurance of its members, COmmittee; at the conclusion of his dis- 
The brokerage firm had three New York ‘ussion on “Unfair Casualty Competition.” 
companies entered in Ohio for the ex- Mr. Howell said that m a recent conver- 
press purpose of handling the Cleveland ‘ation with John T. Stone, president of 
business. These companies were the Jef- the Maryland Casualty, Mr. Stone had 
ferson, the North Atlantic and the Lib- assured him that the companies had agreed 
erty Marine. In making their application to start a national publicity campaign to 
for entrance into the state, these com- defend the stock casualty insurance com- 
panies failed to tell the insurance panies and present the merits of their 
commissioner that they were entering business to the people. 
for the purpose as stated. The next 
step was to appoint the assistant sec- MB. HOWELL said that the casualty 
cretary of the Automobile Club as agents of the country had confronted 
Shavit ee sciaaee hone oy ee eer he, oe 
ond -m. sealed Gee ieemaneiein prontes of all other kinds of insurance combined, 
sine Senn anand: Stan Sunsieat  Seancmeal and mentioned the general circularizing of 
Jefferson & Co. were incorporated in Ohio, og Pane oe “me crt pe oer 
having among its directors the president ar ee ee ee ee 
and some other officers of the Cleveland We See Se eee 
Automobile Club examples of unfair methods. While he 
; recognized the damage which had _ been 


THE Cleveland Automobile Club han- done to the cause of stock casualty insur- 
dles the state licenses for its 10,000 ance by the propaganda methods of the 
members, and thus one of its first steps mon-agency mutuals, he said that he could 
was to send a letter announcing that it not but admire the aggressive way in 
could handle the automobile owners’ in- which they sought to extend their busi- 
surance business to those who had just ness, and believed that the stock compa- 
taken out licenses. The insurance agents nies and agents had really been caught 
of Cleveland got a copy of this letter, and asleep, and should have begun combating 
also of other evidence, which was pre- the mutual propaganda by more effective 
sented to the insurance commissioner of methods long ago. He believed that the 
Ohio Oct. 9. This evidence consisted of stock companies should have their case 
the letter mentioned, a letter from the presented at meetings of Rotary Clubs. 
president of the Automobile Club, an- commercial organizations, national con- 
nouncing the organization of an insur- ventions of manufacturers, and in all 
ance department, which would save 20 to gatherings where business men congre- 
30 percent on members’ insurance, as the gate. 
insurance would be sold at cost, thus in- The agents heartily applauded Mr. 
ferring that a member would save all Howell’s announcement that the stock 
commissions and overhead expenses, the companies were ready to place their case 
letter further stating that special atten- before the public in an effective way. 
tion would be given to the adjustment of 
losses, though it did not state what ar- THE delegates to the convention showed 
rangements might be made to handle that they were pleased at the progress 

















amicably any claims where two members which had been made in bringing about 
who had had a collision were involved. more effective cooperation with the com- 





- : : pany managers, when they gave a most 
FURTHERMORE, a series of advertise- hearty greeting to F. C. Buswell, presi- 


o “ ° ” 
ments in the journal, “Ohio Motors, dent of the National Board, who spoke 
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published by the club, which, in effect, P pac 
guaranteed the strength of the companies for. the committee of L he National Bouse 
ae . which came to Louisville officially to rep 
and solicited business, was shown. t it at the convention. He told the 
copy of the transmittal letters which were ‘aden ms *h t on Id é Pre read 
sent out with the policies and which were ‘ly ‘on o a t ey Thi pan. because 
signed by the assistant secretary of the he ef ego — f i ao said 
Automobile Club, as manager ef its insur- ~ Bo <r he per tine) oe Ta itons of 
ance dep ee presented a ie National Board and pont sec tine that 
copy ofthe policy issue, containing the ity services had more and. more beco 
( Hes ~-. of a public nature. He complime 
& Co., Inc., as general agents in Ohio; agents of the country for the very real 
also billheads framed as from the Auto- : hich they tad of in aiding 
mobile Club of Cleveland; also a can- paargagicoand . a md an ittony Sedareenni 
celled check used in payment for a eats tae ih att Pe he te 
policy made out to the Automobile *” Airy resin df app wlishina “his they 
Club’ and endorsed ‘by it; and Rnaily arked that in accomplishing te 
a check made out to an assured who ; 
F : F selves, but a very real service to the pub- 
a policy, signed by the lic, as could be readily seen from the 
- calamitous experience of government 
ALL of this evidence was submitted to operations of railroads, telephone and 
: mpg gers compen mg en 9, telegraph lines = —— 
after the Automobile Clu ad been post insurance. But he brought the con- 
warned that it was violating the law, and Stone to its feet with a shout when he 
mn — - sige — time to act, but had most neces Ph — that — 
ailed to do so. e insurance commis- writers everywhere should resist and Te 
sioner sustained the agents in their con- sent any attack on their business, no mat- 
— yrs a <— vo rg hem « pw ter from what —— — ‘ 
tion of the law. He ruled that the clu There was in his address the same note 
had violated the law because it had, in that was sounded by President Allen 1 
effect, solicited insurance, transmitted his opening address, and_ by other 
policies, and really conducted an insurance speakers, that the united effort which had 
business without a license; that the assist- been put forth by the companies and 

















ant secretary was not a suitable agent; agents for the welfare of the country 
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community. All insurance men should 
act unitedly. , 
Mr. Buswell was accorded a magnifi- 


cent ovation as he closed his address. 


during the war was equally, if not more 
necessary today. 

Mr. Buswell declared the forces of de- 
struction are at work and they must be 
thrust back. The way to fight anti-Ameri- 
canism, he said, is by the promotion of 
the American militant spirit in every 










At Thursday morning’s session a tele- 
gram was read from the Dallas insur- 





ance Exchange, extending greetings. One 
was read from E. C. Roth, of Buffalo, 
former national president, who expressed 
his regret in not being able to be pres- 
ent because of illness. President J. B 
Levison of the Fireman’s Fund also sent 
a telegram of greetings. L. K. Arring- 
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ton, insurance commissioner of . Tennes 
see, was present and was introduced by 
President Allen as a state official who 
took immediate action when the cotton- 
seed oil line went to New York brokers, 
and called the companies writing it on 
the carpet without mincing words. 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., pres- 
ident of the Connecticut association, gave 
some splendid suggestions on how to best 
conduct state organizations in order to 
get the most out of them. 


Miller Hits 


Federation 


T the opening of the Wednesday 
A afternoon session, Secretary 

Chauncey S. S. Miller gave his re- 
port and fired a few hot shot at the 
Insurance Federation. Mr. Miller 
punctuated his report with emphatic re- 
marks which showed where he stood 
so far as the Federation is concerned. 
He claimed that strictly agents’ organi- 
zations can do more for agents than 
any other association and the end can 
be accomplished without lobbyists or 
slush funds. He said that it is not 
necessary to mulct local agents for 
large contributions in years when there 
are no legislatures meetings and noth- 
ing to be done, simply to secure funds 
for salaried officers. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that next year would 
be the 25th anniversary year and he 
expressed the hope that 1920 would 
have a super-convention. 


FPITOR YOUNG E. ALLISON of 

the “Insurance Field” reviewed the 
activities of the big brokers, remarking 
that there are said to be ten brokerage 
firms in this country that write one- 
third of the fire and marine business 
of the country. He declared that a 
broker is really a big agent, or an un- 
derwriters’ agency, who is representing 
all companies that will accept business 
from him. Mr. Allison said that the 
broker is an agent with a high-powered 
machine that gets to the place first. 
He is absorbing the business of the 
smallagents. Mr. Allison asked whether 
the 60,000 or 75,000 agents cannot meet 
and overcome the competition of the 
ten big brokers. By the time the 
agents are getting ready to take care of 
the business the brokers have delivered 
the policies. Mr. Allison said that the 
brokers really render a great service 
and take burdens off the minds of pol- 
icyholders and companies. The way to 
combat the broker, asserted Mr. Alli- 
son, is not by protest or legislation, 
but through rendering as efficient or 
more efficient service. He urged that 
the National association organize cen- 
tral machinery which can do for policy- 
holders what the brokers are doing. He 
said that this machinery should be in 
proper shape to cope with all situa- 
tions. The organization should have 
engineers and experts the same as the 
brokers. A strong committee should 
be appointed to formulate such a plan. 
The companies, he said, will favor the 
agents at all times rather than the brok- 
ers, but the agents must be able to 
satisfy the assured. 


"THE possibilities for effective fire pre- 

vention work by local agents, acting 
both as individuals and as members of 
their local, state and national organiza- 
tions, was the theme of much of 
Wednesday afternoon’s session. C. R. 
Tuttle, western manager of the North 
America, and chairman of the western 
conservation committee of the National 
Board, told the agents that conservation 
work on their part would not only re- 
sult in the conservation of property, 
but also in the conservation of their 
business and therefore of themselves. 
He emphasized the point that when 
1,500,000 houses were needed in the 
United States to take care of its peo- 
ple, it was most assuredly a serious 
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drain on the national resources to allow 
66 percent of all the fires to occur in 
dwelling houses. The dwelling house 
hazards are the simplest of any oc- 
cupancy and may be readily corrected 
by conscientious inspection service on 
the part of local agents. This has been 
proved in some communities by the 
work of individual agents. 
M R. TUTTLE, in his work as chair- 
man of the western conservation 
committee, has gained a clear insight 
into the possibilities of fire prevention 
work, and believes that the public, hav- 
ing also seen what it is possible for 
the insurarice companies and their rep- 
resentatives to accomplish in this field, 
will no longer tolerate a return to the 
pre-war methods of no definite plan 
for insurance conservation work. Mr. 
Tuttle’s praise of Capt. J. J. Conway 
of the Cincinnati Salvage Corps as the 
greatest conservationist of America 
brought hearty applause from the Cin- 
cinnati delegation and from _ those 
agents in the audience who know what 
splendid work Capt. Conway has done. 
It was evident as soon as Mr. Tuttle 
finished his address that many agents 
were ready to tell of work done in 
their local communities for fire pre- 
vention. A representative of the Louis- 
ville Board announced that it had ar- 
ranged for ,a fire prevention and 
protection exhibit in a show window 
near the headquarters hotel, and invited 
all the delegates to visit it and study 
it. It is hoped that this exhibit will 
be only the beginning of more piec- 
tentious efforts of this kind in the 
future. 


A FEW months ago there was re- 

ceived in every newspaper office in 
the United States a little pamphlet 
with some such headings as “Westerly 
of the Four F’s, A Theme for Few 
Fires.” This little pamphlet was sent 
out by the editor of one of the 
Westerly, R. I., papers, who wanted the 
world to know what a no inconsider- 
able part of it had already come to 


know, that Westerly had a fire loss of. 


which any community might be proud, 
for a low fire loss is one evidence of 
good citizenship. Back of the story in 
this pamphlet, as is back of every 
human achievement was a man. This 
man addressed the convention Wednes- 
day afternon on “The Individual Agent 
as a Conservationist.” He is Irvine O. 
Chester, a local agent, representing 
about forty companies at Westerly. 


R. CHESTER, without any per- 

sonal exploitations of the remark- 
able results of his fire prevention work 
in Westerly, is known wherever men 
are interested in the subject of fire 
control. He explained briefly to the 
agents his method of getting the num- 
ber of fires reduced in his community. 
It should be noted that his method 
has been directed principally toward 
changing the personal habits of the 
people of Westerly, together with ob- 
taining the complete cooperation of 
the fire chief of Westerly and the other 
city officials. He has reached the’ peo- 
ple most effectively by making the 
children in the public schools take an 
active interest in fire prevention about 
their home. He believed that every 
agent could make his own say: “Fame 
or Few Fires.” 


Loc al Board Work 


HE proceedings Friday morning were 
opened with a discussion of “What a 
Local Board Can Do.” President F. 
- Allen was not at his desk promptly at 
1 o'clock, so James L, Case, the new 
€xecutive committee chairman, rapped for 
order and started the ball rolling with the 
President trailing in at thirty-five seconds 
alter 10 o’clock. 
P. J. Clancy of Des Moines told what 
his local board had done in the way of 
‘proving fire protection in that city. 
ing to poor fire fighting facilities Des 
~olnes was threatened with a drop to 
fourth class. The local board went to the 
re prevention committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and found the members in- 


different. They were soon interested in 
the situation largely from the standpoint 
of insurance rates. They. were told that 
unless the fire fighting facilities were im- 
proved rates would have to be increased. 
The city authorities were appealed to and 
an appropriation was made for motoriz- 
ing the department. Two assistant fire 


=H 


marshals were appointed and other im- 
provements made. 
ON Oct. 9 this year the local board ar- 
ranged for a parade of all the fire ap- 
paratus and moving pictures were taken 
which will be exhibited in various cities. 
The local board had 25,000 home inspec- 
tion blanks distributed so that the school 


Be Known as a Specialist—Represent Companies 
Specializing in the Class, and not Writing Marine 
Insurance and Automobiles as a Side Line 


It Means Money in Your Pocket to Represent 


OSBORN & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


children could make reports on conditions 
in their own homes. 

Arrangements were made for the schools 
to close during the fire department parade. 
The blanks are to be turned in and will be 
given to the fire chief, who will distribute 
them among the proper fire stations so 
they can be studied. Where hazardous 
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WESTERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


Fire, Explosion, 
Riots, Civil Commotionsand Strikes, 
Marine and Tornado Insurance 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


W. B. MEIKLE : President & General Manager 


United States Statement 
January 1, 1919 


Assets ....... An Rt MR SER Kh a4 .$4,693,580.53 
IR nt SES ad Sy Shao ity Ply Loe hers 2,959,964.20 
Surplus to Policyholders............... $1,733,616.33 


Total losses paid in United States from 1874 to 1918, 
inclusive, $45,098,883.86 


















































































WHEELING 


Fire Insurance Company 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





§ ees company has been in successful oper- 
ation since 1867, being therefore over 50 
years of age. It is a seasoned corporation. 
Clinging to its creditable history and achieve- 
ments it does not live in the past. It recognizes 
the necessity of keeping abreast with the stir- 
ring times of today. It has intimate contact 
with the producing forces of the business. In 
this study and relationship it has created a 
favorable atmosphere for its local agents. 





If you are looking for 
“Everything for the fire insurance man,” 
the Wheeling Fire Insurance Company has it. 


Capital, $200,000 Assets, $635,000 
Net Surplus, $155,000 


President, WM. F. STIFEL 
Secretary, F. RIESTER 
Assistant Secretary, O. E. STRAUCH 
WM. V. FISCHER, Supt. of Agencies 
































conditions are found, action will be taken 
to correct them. 

RAIG BELK of Houston, Tex., spoke 

of the peculiar laws in his state, say- 
ing that the local organization was in the 
nature of a gentleman’s agreement. The 
lady agent of the town, he said, was one 
of the first to sign the gentleman’s agree- 
ment. He said that the Houston board 
had accomplished three things worthy of 
note. In the first place, it succeeded in 
eliminating the brokers who were getting 
a firm hold on the business. Secondly, the 
board established a credit system which 
has worked out successfully so far as pre- 
mium payments are concerned. In the 
third place, much has been accomplished 
in the way of better fire prevention. The 
local board gets the reports of inspections 
made by the fire department and these are 
promulgated to the board members, so 
they can keep in touch with risks in which 
they are interested. Cancellations‘are re- 
ported to members, and in this way dead 
beats are practically unable to get insur- 
ance. The Houston board takes a prom- 
inent place with other civic bodies. Mr. 
Belk said that the Texas agents had been 
known as “Allen’s Gang.” Hereafter they 
will be known as “Cox’s Cohorts.” 


Delegates Get Early 


Start at Big Convention 


UESDAY morning Louisville be- 
[came the fire insurance agency cen- 
ter of the United States. From all 
parts of the country delegates came in 
in groups of five and ten, and twenty or 
more from cities and states. Texas 
was among the first to arrive with ten 
representatives. Among the others 
were ten from New Jersey, twenty 
from West Virginia, and thirty from 
Cincinnati. The Cincinnati delegation, 
still talking about the Cincinnati Na- 
tional League baseball team, came in 
wearing Cincinnati streamers nearly a 
foot long. 
President E. M. Allen was on hand 


- early, greeting his many friends, and 


helping to direct the making of final 
arrangements for the convention. 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of the 
association, was the busiest of aii, help- 
ing to locate the delegates and get ev- 
eryone started in happily at Louisville. 
Before the get-to-gether affair Tuesday 
night, Mr. Miller estimated that more 
than 500 delegates had registered. 

Hugh R. Loudon, United States of 
the Liverpool, London & Globe, and 
John Marshall, western manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund, were the early arrivals 
of the official delegation sent to the 
convention by the National Board. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
twenty -four annual meetings of the 
association that the National Board has 
been thus represented. Other delegates 
of the Board arrived Wednesday. 

Real Kentucky hospitality was evi- 
dent immediately. Louisville citizens 
did all possible to make the delegates 
feel welcome and the Louisville Board 
was surely successful in giving the del- 
egates a happy time Tuesday afternoon 
and evening. Kentucky surely main- 
‘tained its reputation for putting out a 
real welcome sign. 

At the smoker and_ get-together 
meeting Tuesday night the delegates 
were entertained by a special musical 
program arranged for by® A. G. Chap- 
man, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Louisville Board. 


FIGHT NON-AGENCY MUTUALS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


satisfactory work. He feels that policy- 


holders do appreciate actual service. Con- . 


cerns must see the far-reaching result of 
these attacks on profits and agents’ com- 
pensation. He said that the agents should 
take up with the. advertisers, wherever 
they are being used by such concerns. 


LOYAL DURAND of Milwaukee, in a 
few remarks, stated that in his city 
the people were fighting socialism, which 























had shown its teeth very materially in 














that community. He said it means a war 


between socialism and Americanism. The 
basic principle of socialism is the mutual- 
ization of business. Agents believe in the 
continuation of private insurance on the 
profit plan which earns dividends to stock- 
holders, and commissions to agents. In 
fighting non-agency mutuals, it is a fight 
against the socialization of business. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LAST DAY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


certain that some lace curtains would 
be purchased for the parlor windows. 
He said that the people coming to the 
convention did not derive so much 
benefit from listening to the discus- 
sions atrd papers, but in mixing around 
and coming in contact with one an- 
other. The star of the association, he 
said, is on the ascendency. The na- 
tional organization is in a position of 
greater importance than ever before. 
It is recognized now by the National 
Board and the companies and the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention, 
both of which have had official com- 
mittees present to represent them. Mr. 
Allen said it is up to the members to 
keep up to scratch and stay with the 
big show. 


A H. ROBINSON of Louisville 
* referred to the evil of credit on 
fre insurance policies, saying that 
much time, effort and money is spent 
in collecting premiums. He thinks it 
is time that insurance be put on a 
banking basis, so far as payment of 
premiums is concerned. A life policy 
is not in effect until the premium. is 
paid. He thinks that the same provi- 
sion should apply to other lines of in- 
suzance. Even if there was a provision 


to the effect that it would not be in 
effect after thirty days unless the pre- 
mium was paid, it would be a big help. 
A motion was carried, asking the in- 
coming executive committee to tackle 
the subject and see if some recom- 
mendation can be brought to the next 
convention that will solve the credit 
question. 


UGENE WALSH of Davenport, 

Ta., told of the glories of his state 
and invited the members to hold the 
25th convention in Des Moines. F. H. 
Wagner of Minneapolis supported the 
invitation, saying that Iowa is the state 
of prosperity, peace, plenty and pump- 
kin pie. F. Hildreth of Freeport, 
Ill, also seconded the invitation on 
part of Illinois. William F. Wocher of 
Indianapolis extended a cordial invita- 
tion to attend the convention in his 
city. This was seconded by E. H. 
Forry of Indianapolis. Matt T. Man- 
cha of Los Angeles, in true southern 
California form told of the beauties of 
his section of the country and urged 
that the convention be held in Los 
Angeles. He said that the coast needs 
the national convention very badly. 
Mr. Mancha is president of the Cali- 
fornia association and ex-president of 
the Los Angeles board. John C. Coart 
of Seattle referred to the coast as the 


weakest link in the association’s chain, 
and urged that the next meeting be 
held in Los Angeles. 
At the opening of the Friday after- 
noon session, F. W. Offenhauser, 
of Texarkana, made a bid for the 1921 
convention at San Antonio, Tex. P. 
J. Clancy of Des Moines made an 
additional plea for his city for next 


year. 

Charles B. H. Loventhal of Nash- 
ville, president of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation, spoke for a few minutes on 
the importance of solving the credit 
evil in premium payments and said 
the question is up to the local agents 
themselves. Mr. Loventhal extended 
an invitation on behalf of the Ten- 
nessee agents to have the mid-winter 
conference in Chattanooga. He was 
supported by John T. Owen of 
Chattanooga. 

F RED J. Cox announced that at 

noon Friday, the officers had a 
conference with the insurance com- 
missioners committee present, talking 
over qualification laws and other sub- 
jects of interest. The insurance com- 
missioners expressed a desire to act 
in conjunction with the local agents 
on these important points. The agents 
are invited to send their conference 
committee to New York, Nov. 27, to 
meet with a similar committee of 


— J 


commissioners. Mr. Cox said the out- 
look is very optimistic and he believes 
plans will be worked out satisfactor- 
ily. During the meeting a similar con- 
ference was held with company offi- 
cials and the agents received the same 
spirit of friendliness. 
T HE resolutions were presented by 

the chairman of the committee, 
Glenn H. Johnson of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and were adopted unanimously. John 
Murphey of Buffalo, N. Y., presented 
a resolution expressing gratitude to 
President Allen and the administra- 
tion for their magnificent work, which 
was adopted with enthusiasm. 

The Ohio delegation presented a 
resolution to the effect that no agent 
or agency be allowed to become a 


‘member of a state or the national 


association unless he be a member of 
his local association, if one exists. Cliff 
C. Corry of Springfield, O., presented 
the resolution. After considerable 
discussion, it was voted to refer this 
to the executive committee for con- 
sideration. President Allen took the 
floor and said that it was a dangerous 
resolution to pass without full con- 
sideration. 
N EAR the close of Friday after- 
noon’s session, former President 
C. F. Hildreth of Freepert, Ill, was 
called to the platform by President 
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Allen, to tell members that he had just 
talked over the telephone to former 
President George D. Markham of St. 
Louis, and that Mr. Markham desired 
Mr. Hildreth to shake hands with all 
the delegates for him. Mr. Markham 
has been ill for some time and had to 
leave the Missouri meeting this week 
while it was in session, but he re- 
ported to Mr. Hildreth that for the 
first time in four months he was in 
the office Friday. The association 
sent a telegram of good will and 
sympathy to Mr. Markham. 

HE fire insurance agents of the 

country have been greatly pleased 


at the establishment of conference 
committees for consultation with 
representatives of association on the 
part of the insurance companies. The 
first of the underwriters’ associations 
to appoint such a committee was the 
southeastern underwriters’ associa- 
tion and President Allen in introduc- 
ing S. Y. Tupper of Atlanta, manager 
of the southern department of the 
Queen, declared that Mr. Tupper 
probably had been on the companies’ 
side the principal factor in bringing 
about the conference committees. 
Mr. Tupper in opening his address 
said that he had been glad to do what 
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he could to get a conference commit- 
tee established, and that while he 
couldn’t at this time, outline any defi- 
nite program which the conference 
committee could follow, he could 
assure the agents that so far as he 
could guide it, the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association would do all 
that it could to aid the agents to 
solve their problems. There has been 
in the minds of some the thought that 
the agency system might be on the 
decline, and that its foundations were 
crumbling. The agency business, he 
said, is the greatest power behind the 
companies. 
CHARLES F. Wilson of Fitchburg, 
Mass., chairman of the finance 
committee, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Allen and said that it will be 
very necessary to get new members in 
order to keep up the funds of the 
association. 

The closing feature of the conven- 
tion was an automobile sales demon- 
stration, with F. W. Offenhauser ot 
Texarkana as the prospect, who had 
bought a new automobile and was 
opposed to insuring it. Those who 
took part in the contest, in trying to 


sell Mr. Offenhauser automobile in- 
surance, were F. V. Bruns, Syracuse, 
1 ae Be A. Rauchenberg, Atlanta; 


Raymond Weil, Cleveland; Mrs. Car- 
roll Vinson, Houston, Tex.; and L. 
H. Stubbs, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
judges gave Mr. Bruns the first prize 
and Mr. Weil the second. 


THINGS LOCAL BOARDS CAN DO 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 
amount of commission to be paid a 
solicitor, for the reason that the two 
members certifying 100 pay full com- 

missions for the business. 

A rule prohibiting overhead writing 
by non-resident agents, along the line 
previously mentioned was adopted in 
1915, and has been the means of re- 
ducing that trouble to a minimum. The 
sole agency provision was adopted in 
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July, 1918, and no appointments have 
been made since without complying 
with the rule. 

The work of incidental supervision of 
the Exchange rests with an executive 
committee of seven members and a 
paid secretary. 

Thus much may be asid of “What one 
local board has done.” 


Lloyd-Thomas Well Represented 


The Lloyd-Thomas Company of Chi- 
cago, well known appraisers and engi- 
neers, was well represented at the con- 
vention. President Fred M. Lloyd gave 
one of. the principal addresses on the 
program. He was accompanied by Sec- 
retary John J. Thomas, Assistant Man- 
ager C. B. Ross, and the following 
branch managers: W. F. Saunders, Mil- 
waukee; B. K. Lloyd, Detroit; F. M, 
Lloyd, Jr., Cleveland; Charles E. 
Shearer, Cincinnati; A. C. Schaner, In- 
dianapolis; C. L. Mehagen, Pittsburgh; 
and L. H. Kirberg, St. Louis. 


Cox Names Conferees 


President Fred J. Cox announces the 
appointment of the following as mem- 
bers of the general conference com- 
mittee of the National Association: the 
president of the association, C. L, 
Case, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; C. F. Wilson, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; E. M. Allen, chairman of the 
legislative committee; and Fred B, 
Ayer, president of the Fire Insurance 
Club of Cleveland. 


W. A. Eldridge Honored 

W. A. Eldridge of Detroit, veteran pres- 
ident of the Michigan Association, cele- 
brated his 73d birthday this week. In 
his own state he is affectionately known 
as “Pop” Eldridge. Whenever he goes 
to agency meetings he is accompanied by 
his side and silent partner, Fred Guen- 
ther. Mr. Eldredge was secretary of the 
Michigan Association for many years. In 
fact he was its only secretary until a few 
years ago when he was made president 
and later president emeritus. The old 
war horse had laid aside the cares of 
efficial life, but at the last meeting he 
had to put on his uniform again, and was 
chosen president. 

One of the pleasing features of the 
Wednesday afternoon session was the 
tribute of the members to Mr. Eldridge. 
Mr. Guenther in some choice remarks 
told of Mr. Eldredge’s great service to 
the business. Responding to the senti- 
ment of the hour, after he had been pre- 
sented with a beautiful bouquet of flow- 
ers, Mr. Eldredge expressed his appre- 
ciation to the convention and assured 
all that he had thoroughly enjoyed the 
time he had spent in insurance work. 


More agents read The National Under- 
writer than any other weekly newspaper 
of insurance. There are reasons—plenty 
of them. Our subscribers know. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 
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December 31st, 1918 


ASSETS 

U. S. Gov’t Bonds 

Liberty Loan ........ . $365,150.00 
N. Y. City Bonds ....... 279,150.00 
R. R. and Other 

Stocks and Bonds..... 798,911.50 
Bond and Mortgage..... 66,500.00 
Premiums in Course 

of Collection.......... 342,614.13 
Accrued Interest 


and Other Items....... 95,143.78 
rT emery 


$2,150,572.33 





“SUPERLATIVE SERVICE” 


FIRE INSURANCE AND ALL ALLIED SPECIALTIES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 


of New York 


Fire Office—59 John Street 
LIABILITIES \ March 3lst, 1919 


Unadjusted Losses ... .. .$229,415.60 
Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums. . 1,013,303.04 


All Other Liabilities.... 30,086.80 | ASSETS 
Capital Stock 400,000.00 \ 

Pe ae — || United States Bonds. . .$2,050,000.00 
ee ae || Other Investments..... 414,699.17 
PR shah IMR | Cu................., Me 
|| Agents’ Balance....... 10,599.61 
|| Accrued Interest... ... 9,432.22 
$2,150,572.33 | $2,607,678.40 
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Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 


LIABILITIES 


CHAMBRE. 255 wiccin s'cts 
eae 
Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums........... 
Special Reserve Fund. . 


$1 ,000.000.00 
1,000,000.00 


5,951.88 
601,726.52 


$2,607,678.40 
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‘American Companiesfor American Agents 


No company, becomes the leader in an agency by 
being of service.to the- agent alone. 


Service to the assured-—inspections, fire prevention 
suggestions, prompt and equitable adjustments and 
loss payments—must. back up service to the agent. 


With a complete service to the policyholder these 
companies combine a wide-awake.service to the agent, 
founded on the conviction that: the agent's’ territory is 
the agent’s and that’ the agent's ‘good is the company’s. 
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THE) CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital—TEN MILLION Dottars 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Capital—$2,500;000 
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